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Survey of the World 


We discuss the elections 
of November 7 editorial- 
ly. In Massachusetts, 
the Democratic Governor, Eugene Noble 
l‘oss, was re-elected by 8,000 plurality. 
His vote was much smaller than a year 
ago, but his re-election rebukes the 
Lodge machine. The other offices con- 
tested in Massachusetts went to Repub- 
licans. Rhode Island re-elected the 
Republican Governor, A. J. Pothier. 
Kentucky went Democratic by 25,000, 
electing James B. McCreary Governor. 
Election Day was unmarred by the usual 
shooting in mountain districts. Vir- 
ginia did not elect a Governor this year, 
but the Democrats will have at least 85 
out of the 100 seats in the House of 
Delegates——-The next Governor of 
Mississippi will be Earl Brewer, Demo- 
crat. The vote was light. In New 
Mexico the Democratic candidate, W. C. 
McDonald, was elected Governor, and 
the other Democratic candidates for 
State offices were elected, tho the Legis- 
lature may send one Republican Senator 
to Washington. Maryland elected a 
Republican Governor in Phillips Lee 
Goldsborough, but otherwise went 
Democratic. The defeated candidate for 
Governor was State Senator Gorman, a 
son of the late United States Senator. 
In Chicago, judicial contests were 
decided in a manner highly satisfactory 
to independent voters. In the State of 
Illinois the “drys” won more towns than 
the “wets,” capturing Hardin and hold- 
ing Jacksonville by a reduced majority. 
Salt Lake, Utah, elected Samuel C. 
Park, candidate for Mayor-Commis- 
sioner of the Citizens’ Non-Partisan 
organization, and the entire Citizens’ 
ticket. This is the first election under 
Salt Lake’s new commission form of 


The Elections 


government. —— In Sacramento, Cal., 
Beard, Democrat, was re-elected Mayor 
over Sutliff, Republican, by a vote of 
two to one. Stewart, Socialist, ran 
ahead of the Republican candidate. We 
refer editorially to Socialist gains in 
other cities. Official returns of the 
vote of October 10 on California’s con- 
stitutional amendments are as follows: 

Amendment providing for initiative and 
referendum—For, 168,744; against, 52,093; 
majority, 116,051. 

Amendment providing for general recall, :in- 
cluding judiciary—For, 178,115, against, 53,- 
7553; majority, 124,360. 

Amendment providing for woman suffrage 
—for, 125,037; against, 121,450; majority, 
3,587. 

The second Congressional District 
of Kansas, normally Republican by 
3,000, elected Joseph Taggart, a Demo- 
crat, by a majority of about 1,000, Not 
more than 50 per cent. of the normal 
vote was cast in any county. This is 
attributed to disaffected Republicans who 
were unwilling to vote for a Democrat. 

The Nebraska elections favored the 
Republican party, tho the only Congres- 
sional district to hold an election went 
Democratic, returning Stephens by 5,000. 
Champ Clark and W. J. Bryan took the 
stump for this candidate—In Western 
Pennsylvania, Senator Oliver’s faction 
triumphed in the election of the Repub- 
lican county candidates at Pittsburgh. 
In Philadelphia, the Penrose machine 
failed to elect George H. Earle, Jr., 
Mayor, and also lost the City Solicitor- 
ship and the control of the City Councils. 
Rudolph Blankenburg, a veteran reform- 
er, was elected Mayor over the non-resi- 
dent banker candidate by a plurality of 
something over 4,000, in a total vote of 
268,000. Factional grievances within the 
Republican organization assisted in the 
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result. In up-State contests the Repub- 
licans were almost everywhere success- 
ful. The results in New York, New 
Jersey, Ohio and elsewhere are com- 
mented upon editorially. On Novem- 
ber 6 it was announced that the Gov- 
ernor of Maine and his Council had de- 
cided that the special election held on 
September 11 had resulted in constitu- 
tional prohibition being reaffirmed. The 
official completed returns show the pro- 
hibition clause to have been upheld by 
758 votes. The closeness of the vote and 
the inadequacy of the election laws are 
given by Governor Plaisted as reasons 
for calling a special session of the Legis- 
lature, to be held early in February. An- 
other constitutional amendment will be 
submitted to the people, providing for 
local option and for stricter election laws. 


& 


In Chicago, on the 13th, 
ten prominent officers 
of the meat packing 
firms (commonly called the Beef Trust) 
were placed on trial for criminal offenses 
under the Sherman act. Among the de- 
fendants are J. Ogden Armour, presi- 
dent of Armour & Co.; Louis F. Swift, 
president of Swift & Co.; Edward Mor- 
ris, president of Morris & Co., and Ed- 
ward Tilden, president of the National 
Packing Company. The extreme penalty 
is a fine of. $5,000 and one year in jail. 

The Federal Circuit Court (Judges 
Lacombe, Noyes and Coxe), in New 
York, on the 8th, accepted the dissolu- 
tion or reorganization plan proposed by 
the American Tobacco Company, or To- 
bacco Trust, with some modifications 
suggested by Attorney-General Wicker- 
sham. Others for which he asked were 
rejected, together with the plan support- 
ed by the independent manufacturers. 
The independents complained loudly, 
and in a mass meeting adopted resolu- 
tions asking President Taft to direct Mr. 
Wickersham to appeal to the Supreme 
Court for a review. Their counsel 
asserted that the control of the Trust’s 
properties would not be changed, and 
that the Trust’s strength would be in- 
creased, because it would be legalized. 
The Department of Justice has not de- 
cided whether it will ask for a review. 
The decision caused an upward move- 
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ment in the prices of Steel Corporation 
shares and other similar securities. 
The Civic Federation has addrest an in- 
quiry to 20,000 representative men, ask- 
ing for opinions as to the Sherman act 
and all phases of the Trust problem.—— 
A committee of twelve men has been ap- 
pointed by the Illinois Manufacturers’ 
Association to draft a bill (for submis- 
sion to Congress) which shall clearly set 
forth rules for the conduct of interstate 
business. Among the members of this 
committee are Richard Olney, James J. 
Hill, John Wanamaker, Rudolph Spreck- 
els, Louis D. Brandeis, Samuel Unter- 
myer and President Hadley, of Yale 
University. 
a 

On November 9 the Court of 
Commerce granted a_tem- 
porary injunction staying the 
order of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission affecting deep reduction in the 
thru freight rates from points east to 
points between the Missouri River and 
the Pacific Coast. The commission’s or- 
der readjusted the rates under section 4 
of the railroad act of 1910, known as 
the long and short haul clause, and 
would have taken effect on Wednes- 
day. The temporary injunction is not 
returnable until January. The action of 
the Court of Commerce revives the talk 
current when that court was first estab- 
lished; and the opposition to it in cer- 
tain quarters, on the ground that it is 
an indirect means for crippling the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, Al- 
ready it is freely predicted that the abo- 
lition of the court will be agitated in 
Congress this winter. The Interstate 
Commerce Commissioners have been 
angered by the injunction, and an appeal 
to the Supreme Court seems certain. 


Interstate 
Commerce 


x . 
On Thursday, November 
Various Items 9, the garbage and ash 


collectors of the New 
York Street Cleaning Department struck 
for the abolition of night work. On 
Saturday the sweepers went out on a 
sympathetic strike. Commissioner Ed- 
wards, the head of New York’s street 
cleaning department and a former foot- 
ball star at Princeton University, has 
announced his determination to resist the 
strikers’ demands, emphasizing the fact 
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that the workmen are exceedingly well 
paid. Mayor Gaynor stands behind the 
commissioner. New York streets are in 
a sorry condition as the result of an ac- 
cumulation of refuse. The wagons 
which go out at all are now protected by 
the police. On the East Side of New 
York strikers have attacked the col- 
lectors and their escorts, and one strike- 
breaker was killed on Friday, as was a 
small boy on Saturday. The negroes of 
the San Juan Hill district attacked Chief 
Inspector Schmittberger on Sunday, and 
women threw bricks, crockery and bot- 
tles into the street. The inspector was 
hit in the head by a broken bottle and 
gashed, but continued his tour and 
ended by clearing the streets. In the up- 
town Little Italy a bomb was thrown. 
Commissioner Edwards says he will riot 
take back any of the strikers, and arbi- 
tration is refused. The health authori- 
ties say there is no immediate danger of 
disease. More than twenty persons 


are reported to have been killed, and 
many injured, in a cyclone which swept 
Rock County, Wis., last Saturday, de- 


stroying millions of dollars’ worth of 
property. The storm swept the State 
south of Milwaukee, and Cass and Ver- 
milion counties, IIl. The end of the 
Lorimer inquiry is approaching. The 
investigating committee will take a recess 
not later than November 24 and will re- 
assemble in Washington December 5. 
& 

A board of five officers of 
the navy or army was ap- 
pointed at Washington, 
on the 10th, to inspect the wreck of the 
battleship “Maine,” the members being 
Rear-Admiral Vreeland, Chief Construc- 
tor Watt, Colonel Black (of the Eng:- 
neer Corps), Commander Hughes and 
Commander Strauss. None of these was 
connected with the Sampson board of 
1898. It is expected that the new board, 
like the one appointed in 1898, will’ say 
the evidence points to the explosion of 
a submarine mine. Great Britain, 
France and Germany have sent to Cuba’s 
President a joint note relating to the 
claims of their citizens for property de- 
stroyed during the war for independence. 
——Cuba’s revolutionary veterans still 
demand the removal from office of Span- 
iards and guerrillas who opposed them 


Cuba and 
Other Islands 
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in the war, and one of Havana’s news- 
papers, an independent journal, says 
days of blood and tears will come if the 
Government does not yield. In Congress 
a bill excluding Spanish guerrillas from 
office has been introduced. President 
Gomez asserts that the movement is one 
of no importance. The two Villa- 
verdes, editors of a paper in Havana, 
who were expelled from the island by 
the President, because they were “‘perni- 
cious foreigners,” have returned, with 
his permission. Trebonieu St. Juste, 
formerly Hayti’s consul-general in Ja- 
maica, has issued there a manifesto, pro- 
claiming his intention to revisit Hayti 
and overthrow the Leconte Government. 
New oil fields have been discovered 
in the Philippine Province of Panga- 
sinan. Capitalists in Idaho will buy a 
large tract of land near Zambranga 
(Mindanao) for a plantation. 
& 
Madero Is President ee —- the 
; oath of office on 
niece the 6th, in the 
presence of the members of Congress. 
The inauguration ceremony was brief 
and simple. At the conclusion of it, ex- 
President De la Barra left the city on a 
special train for Vera Cruz, where he 
sailed for Europe on the 11th. In the 
Mexican House the no re-election bill 
had been passed by a majority of 106. 
[t forbids the re-election of any Presi- 
dent, Vice-President or Governor of a 
State. A man named Manuel Jimeno 
was arrested on the 8th in Chapultepec 
Park for carrying a bomb. He confest 
that he had intended to assassinate Ma- 
dero, who is accustomed to walk in the 
park, and he also said that he had been 
hired to do this by José del Valle, an 
agent of Gen. Bernardo Reyes. Del 
Valle had left the capital for Texas three 
days earlier. Reyes’s son had also gone 
to Texas, fearing imprisonment, he said, 
because the friends of his father were 
subjected to persecution. Revolutionary 
plots in several places have been discov- 
ered, and nearly all of them are ascribed 
to Reyes, altho there is little evidence to 
connect him with them. In Durango 
many prominent persons, bankers and 
landholders among them, have been ar- 
rested, and arms concealed by them have 
been found, In Guanajuato, one Pro- 
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cella, leading several hundred men, pro- 
claims his allegiance to Reyes. Wealthy 
landholders in Tabasco are said to be 
recruiting men for Reyes. The revolt in 
Juchitan (Oaxaca) appears to have been 
caused by local differences, and to have 
been led by a deposed mayor. Juchitan 
suffered great loss, and 200 men were 
killed. The leader, José Gomez, at first 
demanded permission to set up a separate 
republic in the south, but at the end of 
last week the Government was about to 
make a peace agreement with him. On 
the 6th, 200 of the soldiers of Zapata, the 
bandit general, were drawn into an am- 
bush near Cuautla, and 40 of them were 
killed by the Federals. Two or three 
days later it was said that Zapata would 
soon surrender to Madero, accepting 
terms which an agent of the latter had 
offered. It is reported that Madero 
has asked our Government to proceed 
against a Reyes junta in San Antonio, 
asserting that the friends and followers 
of Reyes there are fomenting a revolu- 
tion for the overthrow of the Madero 
Government. 

& 

Passengers arriving 
at a French port last 
week from Vene- 
zuela, published a report that ex-Presi- 
dent Castro had been assassinated by his 
own men, owing to his harsh treatment 
of them. The report has not been con- 
firmed. Venezuela’s Government has 
prolonged until March 31 the term of 
martial law in the city of Asuncion, 
where there have been indications of a 
revolt. Dr. Vasquez, who started from 
New York some weeks ago to lead a 
revolution against President Gomez, ar- 
rived at Trinidad on the 11th and issued 
there a manifesto in the interest of his 
project. A small new island of vol- 
canic origin appeared, on the 6th, in the 
sea between Trinidad and the Vene- 
zuelan coast. Smoke issued from two 
craters in it. Peru has evacuated the 
custom house station at Pedrara, in dis- 
puted territory on the Colombian border, 
and it was at once occupied by Colombia. 
This station was captured from a Colom- 
bian garrison, last July, by Peruvian 
soldiers, 40 of whom were killed in a 
three days’ battle. The withdrawal of 
Peruvian officers from the Province of 
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Tacna has caused a sense of relief in 
Chile. In Honduras, the revolution- 
ists have been beaten by Government 
troops under the command of Gen. Lee 
Christmas, the American who supported 
Bonilla in his successful revolt against 
President Davila, but half the army re- 
mains on guard near the frontier of Sal- 
vador. At the celebration of the cen- 
tennial of independence in Salvador, last 
week, when delegations from the four 
other republics were present, efforts 
were made to promote a Central Amer- 
ican union, which is desired by Salva- 
dor’s President, who says he would glad- 
ly give up his office to the elected Presi- 
dent of such a combination. 


x 

King George and Queen 
British Politics Mary sailed from Ports- 

mouth November 11 on 
the P. and O. line’s “Medina” with an 
escort of four cruisers to India, where 
the Durbar will be held at Delhi, on 
December 12. The royal party will 
return the last of January. His de- 
parture is viewed with some appre- 


hension, because the tense political and 
industrial situation at home may make 
his presence very desirable at any mo- 


ment, and because the fanaticism of 
the Hindu nationalists may endanger 
his life there. Doubtless, however, the 
two parliamentary parties have agreed to 
abstain from forcing a crisis during his 
absence, and arrangements have been 
made so that he will be in direct com- 
munication by wireless with the admi- 
ralty officers in Whitehall at all times. 

Premier Asquith has announced that 
he will introduce at the next session of 


_ Parliament a bill providing for universal 


manhood suffrage and doing away with 
the present system of a plurality vote to 
those who have property in more than 
one place. He refused to include women, 
but will give an opportunity for the bill 
to be amended to that effect in the House 
of Commons. The suffragets have an- 
nounced their intention of renewing their 
militant tactics against the Government. 
A majority of the members of the 
House of Commons are pledged to the 
conciliation bill introduced in the last 
Parliament, which provides for the ex- 
tension of the suffrage to a part of the 
women on property qualification, but it 
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will be difficult to combine such a com- 
promise measure with the bill granting 
unrestricted suffrage to the men. The 
first address of Winston Churchill in his 
capacity as First Lord of the Admiralty 
delivered at the Lord Mayor’s banquet 
at Guildhall, has created a very favorable 
impression because of its frankness in 
discussing the relations with Germany: 


“It would further be most foolish to deny 
the blunt truth that the naval competition of 
the two mighty empires lies at the root and 
forms the background of almost every diffi- 
culty which has baffled repeated earnest efforts 
to promote a really friendly feeling between 
the two countries. ‘ 


“While the competition continues every ele- 
ment of distrust and unrest is armed and ac- 
tive, and one evil leads another in a long ugly 
concatenation.” 

He disposed of the rumors generally 
credited last year that Germany was sur- 
reptitiously increasing her naval pro- 
gram by giving full credit to the German 
Government for its fidelity to its pub- 
lished program. He concluded by the 
following remarks, which may be inter- 
preted either as a threat to Germany or 


as the proffer of an agreement in regard 
to limitation of armament: 
“Such is the state of affairs of the world 


today ; that Germany’s continued adherence to 
the program without increase would be a great 


and sensible relief to Europe. We should 
feel, notwithstanding the heaviness of the na- 
val expenditure, that the high-water mark 
had been reached thruout the world. Men 
would breathe more freely, entire nations 
would be more trustful, and there would be a 
more genial climate. If on the other hand 
the already vast program should be swollen it 
would be a matter of extreme regret. Al- 
tho I am bound to say that Great Britain 
of all the states of the world would be the 
most able to bear the strain and the last to 
fail at the call of duty.” 


Arthur J. Balfour resigned his posi- 
tion as leader of the Opposition in the 
House of Commons, and his place will 
be taken by Andrew Bonar Law. The 
selection of Mr. Law as his successor is 
due to a compromise between the diverg- 
ing factions of the Unionist-Conserva- 
tive party, whose natural leaders are 
Austen Chamberlain and Walter Hume 
Long. Lord Lansdowne, not being in 
the House of Commons, could not 
handle the discussions there. Mr. Law 
is not, like former leaders of the party, a 
man of aristocratic birth or of high 
scholarship, but has attained his emi- 
nence thru his sticcess as an iron mer- 
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chant. He was born in New Brunswick, 
Canada, September 16, 1853, and edu- 
cated in his native province, with further 
schooling in Hamilton, Ont., and in 
Glasgow, Scotland, tho he has never at- 
tended a university. His father was the 
Rev. James Law, of New Brunswick, 
and his mother was a daughter of _Wil- 
liam Kidston, of Glasgow. He is an 
enthusiastic advocate of a protective tar- 
iff for Great Britain, and when he en- 
tered Parliament five years ago, he at 
once attracted attention by his knowl- 
edge of industrial conditions and his 
effective presentation of an argument. 
Two years ago Lord Lansdowne alluded 
to him as one of the “dreadnoughts” of 
the Unionist party. Mr. Balfour’s resig- 
nation is in part due to his preference 
for a quiet and literary life rather than 
political activity, and also to the opposi- 
tion which has recently developed against 
him in his own party. The Halsbury 
Club, formed in support of the privi- 
leges of the House of Lords, is supposed 
to have adopted as its secret motto 
B. M. G., meaning “Balfour must go.” 
Mr. Balfour, in his farewell address, ex- 
prest so beautifully his reasons for re- 
tirement that some passages must be 
quoted : 

“You may say I am not yet sixty-four, and 
that I ought to have, if health spares me, 
many years of active life before me. About 
that no man can say. 

“Let me make a single observation. I de- 
sire to leave the position of heavy responsi- 
bility which T hold before I can be suspected 
of suffering from the most insidious of all 
diseases—a disease which comes upon those 
who, without losing their health or their in- 
tellect, nevertheless get somewhat petrified in 
the old courses which they have pursued; 
whose authority grows because they have been 
long in ‘the public service or have been great 
men of science, or business, or whatever it 
mav be, but who cannot deal with the great 
problems which, in this changing world, are 
perpetually arising, with ali the freshness and 
elasticity really desirable in those who have 
the conduct of great concerns. 

“No man ever knows in himself when that 
moment has come. <A man knows he is ill. 
A man may even know when his memory be- 
gins to fail, or some other obvious sign of 
decay is pressed on his vision. But the sort 
of malady of which T am speaking may attack 
people in the prime of life, in the prime of 
intellectual vigor. as long as that intellectual 
vigor is exercised on the old lines. But, nev- 
ertheless, although they may retain apparent- 
lv all the powers both of brain and limb which 
they had in the prime of life, thev are less 
capable of adapting themselves to the chang- 
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ing circumstances of life than those who are 
of less authority because younger, and yet 
more capable, also because younger. 

“I am vain enough to hope that I have not 
reached that yet, but I should be miserable 
if I ran the margin fine, and nothing, .I think, 
would be more terrible for me than to realize 
that, while people were looking to you more 
than ever owing to your lengthening experi- 
ence or leadership, you have not got the keen- 
ness or alertness which must go with increas- 
ing years. adequately to meet the demands 
made on it.” 

a 


The Aftermath of the 
Moroccan Dispute 


When Chancellor 
von _ Bethmann - 
Hollweg informed 
the Reichstag of the agreement con- 
cluded with France in regard to Morocco 
he was received with great hostility from 
all sides. His speech was interrupted by 
laughter and satiric remarks, and there 
was no applause when he finished. 
Speakers from the Conservative, Cler- 
ical, Liberal and Socialistic ranks de- 
nounced the terms of settlement and no 
one spoke in his defense. The Chan- 
cellor began by saying that the dispatch 
of the gunboat “‘Panther” to Agadir was 
necessary in order to force France to 


discuss the question involved, and that it 
had accomplished its purpose in bringing 
about an agreement which was more 
valuable than any discussion about arbi- 
tration or disarmament, since it served 
the true interests and progress of two 


great nations. It was not the intention 
of Germany to acquire any part of 
Morocco, but to secure increased guar- 
antees of German economic interests in 
that country and territorial compensatioa 
elsewhere for the increase of French 
power. “We have given nothing in Mo- 
rocco which has not already been given, 
and we have gained an enlargement of 
our colonial domain.” In the case of 
the colonies one should look to the future 
as well as the present. and Germany had 
secured outlets upon the great rivers and 
opportunities for railroad extensions. 

“We are not living in the Homeric age, 
when threats and boasting were thought neces- 
sary. Germany is strong enough to dispense 
with such shield-rattling, and will know how 
to draw the sword when the time comes. 
The Emperor steadily insisted on strict ad- 
herence to our program at all stages of 
the negotiations, in full consciousness that 
every action of a great Power mav involve 
the fateful question of war or peace, and in 
full readiness to unhold the honor of the na- 
tion with the sword. 

“Nobody can tell whether war some time 
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will come, but my duty is so to act that war 
which is avoidable and not demanded by the 
honor of Germany must be avoided.” 

The Crown Prince Friedrich Wilhelm, 
who had motored from Danzig for the 
purpose of attending the debate, occu- 
pied a conspicuous seat in the royal box 
and openly applauded the attacks made 
upon the Chancellor, particularly when 
Herr von Heydebrand, the leader of the 
Conservatives, used such phrases as “Our 
peaceful professions are regarded abroad 
as a sign of weakness,” “The German 
sword which alone can guarantee Ger- 
man prestige,” and “We now know 
where the enemy is,” in alluding to the 
opposition of England. The partisan 
position assumed by the Crown Prince 
has called forth general criticism from 
the press of various parties, but has 
made him the idol of the pan-German- 
ists. The Kaiser was very much dis- 
pleased by the conduct of his son: He 
ordered his presence that evening at a 
dinner given at the royal palace in honor 
of the Chancellor, and forbade his fur- 
ther attendance upon the Reichstag. So 
the Crown Prince spent the afternoon 
cruising about with his wife over Berlin 
and Potsdam in a Zeppelin. The follow- 
ing dispatch to the semi-official Cologne 
Gazette doubtless presents the Kaiser’s 
opinion : 

“We believe it to be the right and duty of 
the heir to the throne to take an interest in 
politics. He cannot be reproached for form- 
ing his own opinion, even if it is not conson- 
ant with the imperial policy. We further do 
not desire that the Crown Prince be prevented 
from expressing his opinion in a fitting man- 
ner and place, not, however, in the way chosen 
in the Reichstag, the effect of which we con- 
sider extremely grave. 

“It goes without question that the episode 

and the press comments thereupon were re- 
ported to the Emperor, and the absence of the 
Crown Prince at Fridav’s sitting was due to 
the Emperor, to whom Thursday’s events and 
the considerations involved therein cannot be 
agreeable.” 
On the following day the Chancellor re- 
sumed his defense, declaring that Ger- 
many had not been ejected from Mo- 
rocco because she had never been in it. 
He denounced Heydebrand’s attack as 
an unwarranted electioneering maneuver 
and said: 

“How can he reconcile this insult to his own 
Government delivered before the whole world 
with the preliminary disclaimer of a desire to 
upset the Government and with a sense of pa- 
triotism? T regret that words should be used 
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in this house regarding our relations with a 
foreign state which are unusual in a Parlia- 
ment with a sense of responsibility. Such 
words of passion, going beyond all bounds, 
must harm the German Empire. A strong 
man does not need always to be carrying a 
sword in his mouth. I hope that I con- 
vinced you that in the relations with England 
I surrendered.nothing of honor. 

“To raise national passions to the boiling 
point for the sake of Utopian schemes of con- 
quest and for party ends is to compromise 
that patriotism which is our most valuable 
possession. 

The Socialist deputy, Frank, said that it 
appeared that the Chinese Parliament 
was more powerful than that of Ger- 
many, which was unable to accept or re- 
‘ject the Morocco treaty, but approved of 
the attack upon the Chancellor made by 
the Conservative leader. He said, in part: 

“While Dr. von Heydebrand, the uncrowned 
king of Prussia, was speaking another as yet 
uncrowned king, the Crown Prince of Ger- 
many, was making a demonstration. It ap- 
pears that it was by chance instead of by 
friendly compromise that we had no war with 
a neighboring country. This discovery lays 
upon us the duty of working: with all our 
strength so that by the time the Crown Prince 
shall come to the throne the democratization 
of the Empire shall be complete and Germany 
will no longer be given into the hands of a 
single person.” 

Dissatisfaction in France over the 
agreement is hardly less than that in 
Germany, but the result of the affair has 
been greatly to strengthen the Govern- 
ment and to weaken the anti-militarist 
movement by suggesting that there will 
be still greater need for a strong army in 
France after the death of Kaiser Wil- 
helm. Now that the German objections 
to the annexation of Morocco by France 
have been removed, the next point is to 
secure the consent of Spain. Secret 
treaties were made between France and 
Spain in 1902 and in 1904, but exactly 
what part of Morocco was conceded to 
Spain by these two treaties is not gener- 
ally known, and it is a question of how 
far they are invalidated by the subse- 
quent Algeciras Convention and the pres- 
ent Franco-German agreement. It is 
expected that Spain will secure Tangier, 
Tetuan, Larache and Alkazar. 

& 

There appears to be little 
change in the situation in 
North Africa. Reports 
from Constantinople that the Turks had 
recaptured Derna and even the city of 


The Invasion 
of Tripoli 
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Tripoli aroused some alarm, but proved 
to be unfounded, and there is no evi- 
dence that the Turks have gained any 
advance during the week. The United 
States cruiser “Chester” was sent to 
Tripoli to take off the American colony 
and the consul, John W. Wood, but 
found them in no danger, and Mr. Wood 
refused to leave his post, even for his 
month’s vacation, so the “Chester” sailed 
back to Marseilles. The attacks of the 
Arabs and Turks on the Italian lines 
have been repelled with considerable loss. 
The fire of the Italian sharpshooters was 
directed by balloons, and the aeroplanes 
have not only been used for scouting to 
discover the post of the enemy, but have 
dropped bombs in the midst of their 
camps. The terrible vengeance taken by 
the Italians upon the Arabs inside the 
lines has at least had the good effect of 
suppressing all signs of internal insur- 
gency. The Italians have not been able 
altogether to disprove the charges of 
cruelty and reckless shooting of the Arab 
population, but in their defense it is 
urged that care was taken to remove 
women and children from the oases and 
that male Arabs to the number of 2,200 
were spared and transported to Italian 
islands. The provocation was undoubt- 
edly great, for two companies of the 
Bersaglieri, numbering 400 men, lost 300 
from the fire of the Arabs on the side of 
the city in their rear, and the slaughter 
of the Italian wounded. The Italian sol- 
diers were infuriated by finding the 
bodies of their comrades mutilated in 
the most shocking manner. According 
to the report of the surgeons the Turks 
are cutting their bullets so as to make 
them expand on striking, contrary to the 
rules of warfare laid down by the Hague 
Tribunal. In reply to the protest made 
by the Porte against Italian atrocities 
the Powers have replied that they are 
unable to interfere, but will call the at- 
tention of the Italian Government to the 
charges. 


& 


The power of the 
The Chinese Rebellion revolutionists con- 
tinues to increase 
and the weakness of the Manchu rulers 
becomes daily more manifest. The only 
question now is whether the child Em- 
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peror shall be retained in nominal au- 
thority or whether a republic be at once 
established. It is even suggested that 
the country be divided; the country 
south of the Yang-tse River becoming a 
republic, Manchuria and Chi-li remaining 
under the rule of the Manchus, and 
the other provinces annexing themselves 
to the republic or the monarchy as they 
choose. Yuan Shi-kai is still regarded 
as holding the key to the situation. The 
Regent and the Assembly are trying to 
induce him to become Premier of the 
Empire, and the revolutionists are said 
to have asked him to become President 
of the republic. So far he has not shown 
a disposition to accept either position. 
He has been during the week at Han- 
kow or thereabouts negotiating with the 
leader of the revolutionists, Li Yuan- 
heng, who has his headquarters on the 
other side of the river at Wu-chang. 
Han-kow, or such part of it as has not 
been burned up, still remains in the hands 
of the imperialists, and from this point 
they are bombarding the city of Han- 
yang, just across the Han River, also the 


city of Wu-chang, across the Yang-tse 


River. An equally prominent actor 
in the drama is General Chang Shao- 
Tsen, commander of the troops at Lan- 
chow, whose demand for a constitutional 
government in the name of the army met 
with prompt compliance from the Man- 
chu rulers. They suspect his loyalty and 
fear that he will march on Peking. They 
have ordered him to come to Peking to 
act as an adviser and pacifier, but he re- 
fuses to leave his troops. Chinese 
hatred of the Manchus has been in- 
creased by the murder of General Wu 
Lu-cheng, recently appointed Governor 
of the Shan-si province. About mid- 
night, as he was asleep in his tent in the 
military encampment at Shi-kia-chuang, 
a party of forty Manchu soldiers rushed 
past the guard and shot him, then cut off 
his head and took it away with them. 
The excuse given for the assassination is 
that General Wu had been in secret ne- 
gotiation with the rebels and was about 
to go over to them with all his troops. 
General Wu was a young man of great 
ability and promise, who had been edu- 
cated in Japan. The status of the rev- 
olution in foreign eyes has been ma- 
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terially raised by the announcement that 
Wu Ting-fang has declared his adhesion 
to it and has even assumed the position 
of Minister of Foreign Affairs under the 
provisional republic. Wu _ Ting-fang 
was twice Minister to the United States 
and was very popular in this country on 
account of his witty speeches as well as 
his diplomatic tact. In an interview given 
in his Shanghai home he exprest a per- 
sonal preference for a constitutional 
monarchy, but said that the events of the 
past month show that a republic is feasi- 
ble and more popular. Many other 
cities have thrown off their allegiance to 
the Imperial Government during the 
week. At Canton, on the oth, the dragon 
banner was lowered and the province of 
Kwang-tung declared independent. The 
Viceroy at Canton has taken refuge in 
Hong-Kong. Fu-chow was seized by 
revolutionists and the Manchus massa- 
cred. The Tatar general was beheaded 
and the Viceroy committed suicide. 
Amoy is in a state of anarchy, as the 
Imperial Government has lapsed and the 
revolutionists have not yet secured con- 
trol. Nan-king is almost the only im- 
portant city in the Yang-tse Valley that 
the revolutionists have failed to capture. 
The Viceroy was instructed from Peking 
to surrender the city peacefully in order 
to avoid useless bloodshed, but he com- 
mitted suicide rather than comply, and 
the Tatar general in command of the 
Manchu troops, numbering 10,000, held 
the fortifications on the Purple Mountain 
against the attacks of several times their 
number of revolutionists. The latter 
were undisciplined and insufficiently sup- 
plied with ammunition, and could not 
hold the city which they had captured. 
The Manchu soldiers ranged the streets 
night and day, cutting off the heads of 
all men who did not wear cues and 
shooting at sight any person who wore 
a bit of white which could be construed 
as the rebel emblem. Women and chil- 
dren were stabbed and trampled upon. 
A thousand or more were massacred and 
90,000 persons fled from the city in a 
single day, bearing such property as they 
could carry. The Manchus, having loot- 
ed and killed until they were tired, set 
fire to the city in many places and de- 
stroved a large part of it. 





The Value of Steel Common 


BY PIERPONT V. DAVIS 


{The most interesting question in financial circles today is the actual intrinsic value of 


the common stock of the United States Steel Corporation, 
an article showing the exact situation in this Connection. 


We have asked Mr. Davis to write 
As we have already told our readers, 


Mr. Davis is a Yale graduate, and has made a study of financial questions while associated 
with the banking house of Plympton, Gardiner & Co., of New York.—Ep1ror.] 


“The corporation was organized for busi- 
ness reasons, and purchased its various plants 
to promote such business and not to restrain 
trade or obtain a monopoly. In all its op- 
erations the company has scrupulously ob- 
served the law and recognized the just rights 
of its competitors and the consumers of its 
products. So far as its directors are aware, 
no complaint has ever been made against it 
by either of these interests. The directors 
are advised by its counsel that its existence 
is not in violation of the Sherman act as in- 
terpreted in the recent decisions of the Su- 
preme Court. ... We believe that the or- 
ganization is legal, that its management is 
proper. Its properties are of immense in- 
trinsic value, and the corporation is of bene- 
fit to the public interests.”—Statement by J. 
P. Morgan and E. H. Gary. 

“I hope the thousands of small stockholders 
of the corporation will not be stampeded into 
selling their stock at a loss because of the 
suit, for they must know it is one thing to 
bring a suit and an entirely different thing to 
win it.”—Statement by James H. Reed, Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of the Car- 
negie Steel Company. 


T is the purpose of this article to set 
forth some of the facts which ap- 


pear to justify the foregoing state- 
ments made by the men in control of the 


corporation. The suit undertaken by 
the Government against the United 
States Steel Corporation affects a very 
much larger number of people than the 
suits against the Standard Oil and 
American Tobacco companies. The 
bonds of the Steel Corporation have 
been bought largely by individual in- 
vestors, by trust companies and national 
banks, and even by savings banks in cer- 
tain States. Yale University has $260,- 
ooo of its funds in the securities of the 
corporation. The preferred and com- 
mon stocks also have been very widely 
diffused. If the members of the fami- 
lies of these stockholders, investors and 
depositors be included, it seems con- 
servative to estimate that several million 
people in this country and abroad are 
directly or indirectly interested in the 


result of the suit filed at Trenton on 
October 26. 

That desirable state of affairs, which 
Judge Grosscup terms “the peopleization 
of the corporations,” is being realized by 
the Steel Corporation. Organized in 
IgOl, in 1902 it reported 42,000 stock- 
holders; in 1906, 80,000; and in I9II, 
120,000 owning $863,000,000 of stock. 
This rapid absorption of Steel stock by 
the public during the past ten years is 
the more remarkable when it is realized 
that the $316,000,000 Union Pacific 
share capital is owned by only 19,800 
holders of record, and that the $413,- 
000,000 Pennsylvania stock, notwith- 
standing its unbroken dividend record, 
running back to 1856, is distributed 
among 66,500 people. 

The popularity of Steel for invest- 
ment or speculation is due in no small 
degree to general confidence in the man- 
agement. The corporation was the first 
great industrial organization to adopt a 
policy of full publicity. A business 
whose sales exceed $700,000,000 a year 
owes responsibility to the public as well 
as to the stockholders. This its officials 
have realized. Its quarterly statements 
of earnings and annual reports have en- 
abled the investor to judge for himself 
the financial status of his property. 

The profit sharing system, whereby 
employees have been enabled to sub- 
scribe for stock at prices under the pre- 
vailing market quotations, has swelled 
the number of stockholders materially. 
In 1904, for example, 32,500 shares of 
preferred stock were taken by the em- 
ployees at $55 per share; in 1908, 25,000 
shares at $87.50, and in 1910, 24,600 at 
$124 a share. Had a steel worker sub- 
scribed for one share each year since 
these offerings were first made in 1903, 
he would now possess nine shares, the 
average cost of which would be $95.83 
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per share, while the current market price 
is about $110. 

It is therefore apparent that, altho the 
United States Steel Corporation was the 
creation of America’s most powerful 
banker, it is the man of moderate means 
who at present has relatively the great- 
est stake in its welfare. This being so, 
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trend of the earning power of the cor- 
poration. An increase in earnings has 
been invariably followed by an increase 
in the market quotation, and a decline in 
earnings has been preceded by a decline 
in the stock. It is worthy of remark 
that in each period of business depres- 
sion the low points touched by the stock 
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THE FLUCTUATION OF STEEL COMMON 

















The dotted line gives the market price of the stock and the solid line the net earnings in each 


quarter. 





it will be of interest to consider how far 
the Trust policy of the Government, cul- 
minating in its challenge to the Steel 
Corporation, is responsible for the de- 
cline in the common stock from 82 in 
February of this year to 50 on Octo- 
ber 27. 

A glance at the accompanying dia- 
gram will show that the price of Steel 
common has followed in general the 


The effect of the panic of 1907 is here graphically shown. 








and by the earnings have been succes- 
sively higher. The depression of 1903- 
04 compelled the suspension of the divi- 
dend on the common stock, and, as the 
dividend was not resumed until the 
autumn of 1906, and then only at the 
rate of 2 per cent. per annum, the sur- 
plus earnings in the very prosperous 
years 1905, 1906 and 1907 were rein- 
vested in the property. It was this pol- 
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icy that made possible the spectacular 
rise of the stock in 1909 and the estab- 
lishment of a 5 per cent. dividend rate 
in 1910. Altho the equity for the com- 
mon stock, together with the rate of 
dividend, have been steadily increasing, 
justifying a rising price level, the dia- 
gram warrants the opinion that a decline 
in the price was due. Net earnings in 
the nine months ending September 30, 
IQII, aggregate only $81,177,000, com- 
pared with $115,152,000 for the same 
period in 1910. For the first quarter of 
1911 the surplus after the quarterly 14 
per cent. dividend on the common stock 
was only $32,000. A continuation of 
net earnings at that level would have 
meant a reduction of the 5 per cent. 
dividend. It is, therefore, wholly un- 
reasonable to attribute the entire weak- 
ness in the stock to the apprehension 
which prevailed during the summer and 
fall regarding a possible suit for dissolu- 
tion. The sudden drop from 58 to 50 
was of course due to the announcement 
that the suit had finally been brought, 
but that loss has been recovered. Two 
years will probably elapse before a final 
decision can be handed down. Students 
of the situation, therefore, believe that 
the price of Steel common will be gov- 
erned in the meantime by the demand 
for steel products rather than. by legal 
briefs. 

Few commodities suffer such wide 
fluctuations in demand as iron and steel. 
While the fact is well known, the causes 
are not. In 1907 the Steel Corporation 
earned 15% per cent. on its stock; in 
1908, 4 per cent. Yet the National Bis- 
cuit Company’s profits in the latter year 
were greater by a million dollars than in 
1907, and its dividend was raised from 
5 per cent. to 6 per cent. Similarly, the 
American Telephone and _ Telegraph 
Company, the Massachusetts Gas Com- 
pany, and many others, actually made 
more money after the panic than before. 

The reasons for this anomaly have 
been set forth clearly by Prof. Edward 
S. Meade, of the Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce, University of 
Pennsylvania. He says: 

“Tron and steel products, aside from the 
limited amount needed for household pur- 


poses, are bought to make money from’ their 
use. Steel rails, structural shapes, plates, 
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wire, merchant bars, are purchasea by peo- 
ple who wish to turn these materials into 
some form of industrial plant—railroads, of- 
fice buildings, cars and locomotives, ships, ma- 
chinery of all kinds, appliances which in their 
turn are bought from the same motive of a 
desire for profit. In this respect, iron and 
steel differ radically in the conditions of their 
production and demand from flour and meat, 
and oil and sugar, which are bought because 
they minister directly to human wants. The 
purchase of iron and steel is primarily a ques- 
tion of trade than the price of the articles 
purchased. 

If railway earnings are increasing and rail- 
way securities are selling readily at high 
prices, the railway demand for iron and steel 
(which has been estimated at from 40 to 50 
per cent. of the total demand for those prod- 
ucts) is strong and increasing. Prices of 
rails and shapes may be high, but, unless 
there is some reason to believe that they will 
decline in the near future, the railways and 
locomotive and car builders place large orders. 
Price is a secondary consideration. What is 
wanted is immediaate delivery to furnish the 
rails and equipment for a rapidly growing 
and profitable traffic On the other hand, 
when railway earnings are declining, as they 
are at present, when new issues of stocks and 
bonds are practically unsaleable, when 300,000 
freight cars stand idle, railways and all in- 
dustrial enterprises confine their purchases to 
current needs.” ? 


Under the trade conditions of 1908, 
a reduction in the price of steel would be 
a matter of small consequence to the 
consumers. The demand thus stimu- 
lated would be unimportant. With a 
great deal more equipment than they 
could use, and with earnings shrinking 
so badly that only the strongest com- 
panies ventured to incur fresh capital 
obligations, the railways could not be 
induced to enter the market. When 
steel prices were cut in 1909, the tide 
had begun to turn; earnings were im- 
proving and confidence returning. It is 
a mistake, however, to assume that price 
cutting was the cause of the revival. 
Given the tendency to revival, price cut- 
ting in steel undoubtedly hastened the 
return of better times, but without other 
favoring conditions, indiscriminate price 
reductions only intensify -the evil. To 
illustrate: In the four years preceding 
the panic of 1893, an average of 1,550,- 
ooo tons of steel rails were produced 
annually and sold at approximately $30 
a ton. In the four years next succeed- 
ing, average prices of $23.75 brought 








1Quarterly Journal of Ecoromics May, 1909, pp. 
452-7. 
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orders for only 1,137,000 tons. Lower 
prices did not and could not stimulate 
business until permanent improvement 
in conditions appeared. In 1goo, the 
railways could afford to pay $32 a ton 
for 2,270,000 tons of rail, while in 1897 
the price of $18.75 brought orders for 
a million tons less.? 

These facts have a bearing on the 
present industrial situation. The Steel 
Corporation has followed the lead of 
the independent companies and very 
large concessions in prices have been 
made. Steel prices are now lower than 
at any time since the organization of the 
corporation. The average of eight lead- 
ing products has fallen from $36.11 per 
ton last year to $31.56 per ton, which is 
$3.33 lower than at any previous time in 
the past decade.’ If these reductions do 
not stimulate business more effectively 
than did the reductions in 1897, for ex- 
ample, it seems reasonable to believe 
that Steel common will sell still lower: 
If, on the other hand, the general situa- 
tion bears more analogy with 1909, the 
decline in the price of Steel stocks and 
steel products ought shortly to be 
checked and better times prevail. 

An investor might cheerfully hold his 
stock thru a period of hard times if he 
felt assured that his investment even- 
tually would be profitable. He has seen 
hard times before, but a suit for disso- 
lution is a painfully novel experience. 
To be sure, the Supreme Court of the 
United States has directed that there 
should be “a proper regard for the vast 
interests of private property which may 
have become vested in many persons as 
a result of the acquisition either by way 
of stock ownership or otherwise of in- 
terests in the stock or securities of the 
combination.”* Nevertheless, dissolu- 
tion contemplates the destruction of 
“merger value,” in regard to which the 
report of Herbert Knox Smith says: 
“With respect to merger value, it is 
probably true that the various properties 
acquired by the Steel Corporation, taken 
together with the organization of this 
company as a going concern, do have 





2Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1909. 

8Cf. Fuller account of prices in THE INDEPENDENT, 
October 5, 1911, “The Decline of Investment Values.” 

‘Chief Justice White. U, S, v. American Tobacco 
Co,, p. 25. 


value in excess of the sum of their 
values as separate entities. The co-ordi- 
nation and integration made possible by 
the combination of such properties under 


a single control undoubtedly tend to 


reduce costs either thru economies or 
thru removing the necessities of paying 
profits to others.” The “inter-company’ 
orders of the Steel Corporation amount 
to from 500,000 to 800,000 tons, the 
profits on which business are entirely 
conserved in the consolidation. Just 
how seriously the profits of the corpora- 
tion will be reduced if the,Government 
wins the suit is problematical. But, as 
Mr. Reed has said: “It is one thing to 
bring a suit and another to win it.” 

There can be no question among fair- 
minded men that the corporation has 
tried to conduct its business lawfully. 
Its able counsel thinks its organization 
legal. The Government lawyers think 
differently. The International Harvester 
Company, another “Morgan interest,” 
when threatened, voluntarily assented to 
dissolution. As the Steel Corporation 
refuses to do that, its management must 
be convinced that its case is not a weak 
one. In any event the position of the 
stockholders is stronger than at any 
time since the organization of the corpo- 
ration. The overcapitalization in 1901 
has been remedied to a very large de- 
gree. Before indicating to what extent, 
however, it seems fair to recite the 
circumstances which justified, to a cer- 
tain extent, the overcapitalization. The 
Financial Review of Reviews (London) 
puts it as follows: 

“Admittedly, the trust was over-capitalized 
at the beginning. We are not disposed to 
blame the directors for that. We are not 
unmindful of the fact that, viewed from one 
particular standpoint, the organization of the 
trust was no ordinary company promoting 
affair, but a simple act of self-defense against 
Mr. Carnegie, and that in order to make the 


position tolerable, if not secure, the directors 
had to pay heavy toll.” * 


In 1900, few steel companies were 


completely “integrated,” that is, “carried 
thru under one control with the accom- 
panying advantages, the entire industrial 
process from ore to the finished product, 
linking up ore and coal mines, transpor- 
tation, blast furnaces, steel works, roll- 


The Truth about the Steel Trust,” October, 1909. 
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ing mills and finished manufacture.’ 
The great steel companies simultane- 
ously determined on “integration,’ 
which would mean a great increase and 
duplication of the steel plants of the 
country. 

“Thus there was suddenly revealed to the 
industry what the trade press at the time 
called ‘the impending struggle of the giants,’ a 
contest between great concerns who under 
such circumstances might be forced to work 
out, in rigorous competition, the survival of 
the fittest... . The spark that lighted the train 
was the threat of the Carnegie Company to 
erect a great tube plant near Cleveland, thus 
invading the field of finished manufacture.” ' 

Had the trade war been precipitated, 
a state of demoralization would have 
prevailed for a long time in the steel 
business, a vast amount of capital would 
have been destroyed. It is conceivable 
that a grave financial crisis might have 
been engendered. The crisis of 1884 
was due to just such causes. President 
Hadley’s well-known volume, ‘Railroad 
Transportation,” first published in 1885, 
thus describes that crisis: 

“To the community, 
is a lesson on the folly of reckless in- 
vestment. Over-production, ot which we hear 
so much, is a small matter compared with this. 
Mere over-production can be remedied in a 
few months. Over-investment means lasting 
over-production till the investment itself is 
worn out, or the business of the country slow- 
ly grows up to a higher point. Our present 
crisis is directly connected with ill-judged 
over-investment.”’ * 

Is it not conceivable that a similarly 
ill-judged over-investment in steel plants 
in 1900 might have produced the same 
effect as over-investment in railroads 
did in 1884? The penalty for the infla- 
tion of the stock was paid by the holders 
in 1903-1904, when the stock fell to 10 
and lower. The penalty for a crisis 
would have been paid by every citizen in 
the country, and would have borne espe- 
cially heavily on the workingman. 

The Bureau of Corporations esti- 
mated the excess of the Steel Corpora- 
tion’s capitalization over the indicated 
investment in 1901 at $720,846,817. 
They found in 1910 the excess to have 
been reduced to $281,051,222. The 
Bureau adds: “It is apparent, therefore, 
the it a large part of the water in the 


the present crisis 





, K. Smith. = "Revert of Bureau of Corporations,” 


+ ie 
‘Il. K. Smith, Ibid. 


“Railroad Transportation,” p. 54. Edition of 1897. 
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capitalization, as it may be called, has 
been eliminated.”’ The process of elim- 
ination by years and its effect on the 
price of the stock is indicated below (the 
figures for “‘water” are taken from the 
Government’s estimates) : 


Per cent. 
earned on 
common 
stock. 


Mean 
price of 
common 

stock. 


Calendar. Water in the 


capitalization. 


$625,353,559 
635,989,021 
626,591,046 
567,158,314 
487,574,003 
395,399,210 
375,551,303 
330,855,512 
281 ats 222 


IQII (9 “mos.) 6.2 


The corporation, it will - seen, 
earned practically the same percentage 
in 1902 and 1909, and paid 4 per cent. 
and 234 per cent. dividends respectively, 
yet Py mean price of the stock is higher 
by 30 points. It is an interesting coin- 
cidence that approximately $300,000,000 
of water was eliminated during that 
period. 

If the Government figures are used, 
the common stockholder fares as fol- 
lows : 


Total investment in 
property : 
Bonds of U. S. 


sidiaries 


tangible 
.$1,186,982,038 

Steel “a Sub- 
509,449,658 


Balance for stocks. ..........e.. 


587,532,380 
Preferred stock 


360,281,100 


Surplus for,common stock...... $227,251,280 
Equivalent to $44.70 for each $100 share. 
This value of $44.70, which is gener- 

ally tegarded as unreasonably low, is 

based on a valuation of $134,000,000 on 
the iron ore properties. These are esti- 
mated to contain 1,200,000,000 tons of 
ore, which means that the Government 
places a value of about 8% cents per ton 

upon it. The Steel Corporation sets a 

valuation over $600,000,000, or 50 cents 

a ton, on its deposits. Thus the “book 

value” of Steel common is about $150 a 

share. 

_“If these great deposits of ore were lying 

idle, or if shipments therefrom were small, as 

would be the case if they were under any 
other ownership than United States Steel, 
there might be some excuse for the Govern- 
ment’s valuation. But for the last two years, 


ihe Steel Corporation has been shipping at the 
rate of nearly 25,000,000 tons of ore a year 
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from these mines. The gross value of the 
annual shipments of ore delivered at Pitts- 
burgh would be nearly $100,000,000, or within 
$34,000,000 of the value of the entire deposits 
as valued by Commissioner Smith.” ” 

If $250,000,000 be taken as a very 
conservative estimate of the value of the 
ore properties, the -Wall Street Journal 
computes the equity for the common 
stock, including increase in assets this 
year, at $71.48 per share. If this be so, 
the stockholder can face disintegration 
of the corporation with considerable con- 
fidence. ; 

The independent steel companies are 
hopeful that the disintegration of the 
corporation will not be accomplished. 
The contrasts between the conditions 
prior to 1901 and since that time are 
concisely stated by Professor Meade: 

“Before it took command of the steel in- 
dustry, there were alternations of boom and 
depression; there were no fixed prices of steel; 
rebates and discriminations quite as serious as 
any ever practiced by the railroads were the 
regular order; the buyer canceled his con- 
tracts when the market turned against him, 
and held up the mills with long engagements, 
often at unprofitably low prices when the mar- 
ket began to improve. In place of a regime 
of anarchy the Steel Corporation has intro- 
duced the regime of law. To a condition 





*Wall Street Journal, October 31, 1911. 
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where everything was uncertain, irregular, un- 
stable has succeeded a period of calm and or- 
der, in which the only disturbing infiuences 
are in the lines in which the Steel Trust is not 
yet dominant. The course of iron and steel 
prices for the past fifteen years suplies an 
impressive argument in favor of the benevo- 
lent industrial despotism which the United 
States Steel Corporation has established. 

This record of fair dealing with com- 
petitors and customers alike encourages 
belief that the Steel Corporation will 
pass unscathed thru the trial which lies 
before it. If it cannot, the fault would 
seem to lie with the law, not with the 
organization and operations of the cor- 
poration. 

In a letter full of sound thought, 
Colonel Higginson, of Boston, makes 
this appeal : 

“We expect and require of our national 
officers and representatives fair and wise treat- 
ment of all men of whatever occupation as 
their equals in all respects; no abuse of char- 
acter, no insinuations of evil conduct, but on 
the contrary full recognition of good purposes. 
And for the benefit of our nation we reauire 
a law carefully studied and clearly framed 
which will tell men what they may and may 
not do. : ; 

Again we point to the patience, charity and 
wisdom of President Lincoln in times of great 
trouble, and at this critical juncture we ask 
the same of our present Administration.” 

New York City. 


When Love Came By 


BY LILLA B. N. WESTON 


Love passed my way one rosy day— 
Why didn’t Love come in? 

I had a chair all waiting there, 

Along with wine and goodly fare, 
And china rare and thin. 


And all the night, serene and white, 
I waited by the door, ; 

Lest Love, alas, might turn and pass 

Along the sweet, dew-scented grass, 
As Love had passed before. 


But when the dawn had come and gone, 
I saw it could not be: 

I knew that tho I craved him so, 

No matter where else Love might go, 
He would not visit me. 


What is that song sublime and strong, 
That haunts me from within? 

And what that word, long, long deferred, 

That all my life I ne’er have heard, 
Because Love came not in? 


And tho I knew all knowledge thru, 
And could aright all sin; 
And could command all mysteries grand, 
[ could not somehow understand 
Why Love did not come in! 


MiILwauKee, Wis, 
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BY EDWIN E. SLOSSON, PH.D. 


ONE are the good old days when 
a reviewer could take all the 


space he needed to expand his 
own ideas in just the way he wanted 
them and to display the extent of his 
learning on the subject—derived for 
the most part surreptitiously from the 
volume under consideration. The flood 
of fiction has been brought to an un- 
precedented hight this year by the fall 
freshet, but this does not present so 
serious a problem as the greater pro- 
portionate increase in the number of 
books that are worth while or that 
assume to be worth while. All one can 
do is to stand like a demonstrator at a 
blackboard and point out things, merely 
saying ‘“‘See this!” and “Look here!” 
Perhaps after all a reviewer is never so 
useful as when he uses a pointer—if he 
takes care not to get in front of the 
blackboard. 

William James being dead yet speak- 
eth, not let us hope thru the mediums of 
the Society for Psychical Research, but 
by his posthumous publications. Rarely 
has there lived a philosopher who had 
sO many personal friends among those he 
never met, or so many friendly antagon- 
ists. His system of metaphysics was 
left, as he said, uncompleted like an arch 
built only on one side. There are many 
who are now attempting to complete it, 
but there is Babel-like confusion among 
the builders as to how the work should 
be carried on. Consequently the world 
is lucky to get his only sketch of the 
structure in Some Problems of Philos- 
ophy,’ bearing the pathetic subtitle, “A 
Beginning of an Introduction to Philoso- 
phy.” Probably better than to use this 
space for a summary of the book, cer- 
tainly better than for giving my opinion 


of it, will be the quotation of a para- 
graph, the paragraph containing the key- 
note of his philosophy, his latest defini- 
tion of the pragmatic method of which 
he was the most prominent and most elo- 
quent advocate: 

“The pragmatic rule is that the meaning of 
a concept may always be found, if not in some 
sensible particular which it directly designates, 
then in some particular difference in the 
course of human experience which its being 
true will make. Test every concept by the 
question, What sensible difference to anybody 
will its truth make? and you are in the best 
possible position for understanding what it 
means and for discussing its importance. If, 
questioning whether a certain concept be true 
or false, you can think of absolutely nothing 
that would practically differ in the two cases, 
you may assume that the alternative is mean- 
ingless and that your concept is no distinct 
idea. If two concepts lead you to infer the 
same particular consequence, then you: may 
assume that they embody the same meaning 
under different names. This rule applies to 
concepts of every order of complexity, from 
simple terms to propositions uniting many 
terms.” 

The second volume of Professor 
James’s literary remains* will be more 
attractive to the general reader because 
it is less metaphysical and more per- 
sonal, consisting chiefly of characteriza- 
tions, let me say rather, warmly sympa- 
thetic appreciations of Agassiz, Emer- 
son, Robert Gould Shaw, Francis Booth, 
Thomas Davidson, Frederic Myers, and 
Benjamin Paul Blood. Here also will 
be found his peace tract on “The Moral 
Equivalent of War,” his article on “The 
Energies of Man,” inciting us to a more 
strenuous life, and his confession of faith 
in spiritistic phenomena. In the last, 
arguing that a medium ought not to be 
altogether ignored because of cheating, 
he tells how he cheated when he was in 
charge of a lecture experiment in physi- 





‘Some PropLeMS oF PuHiLosopHy. By William 
James. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.25. 


*MeMmoRIES AND Stupies. By William James. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.75. 
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ology for Professor Martin. The tur- 
tle’s heart, whose pulsations were to be 
projected on the screen, stopped beating 
at the critical moment, but James kept 


the straw indicator in motion with his 
finger. 


“*There is no worse lie than a truth misun- 
derstood’ is a maxim which I have heard 
ascribed to a former venerated president of 
Harvard. The heart’s failure would have been 
misunderstood by the audience and given the 
lie to the lecturer. It was hard enough to 
make them understand the subject, anyhow; 
so that even now as I write in cold blood I 
am tempted to think that I acted quite cor- 
rectly. I was acting for the larger truth, at 
any rate, however automatically; and my 
sense of this was probably what prevented the 
more pedantic and literal part of my con- 
science from checking the action of my sympa- 
thetic finger. To this day the-memory of that 
critical emergency has made me feel charitable 
toward all mediums who make phenomena 
come in one way when they won’t come easily 
in another. On the principles of the S. P. R., 
my conduct on that one occasion ought to dis- 
credit everything I ever do—everything, for 
example, I may write in this article—a mani- 
festly unjust conclusion.” 


Prominent among the “friendly antag- 
onists” to whom I alluded above is 
Dr. Paul Carus, who dedicates to the 
memory of William James the book* 
which he writes to refute him. 

Pragmatism has come to be identified 
with pluralism, chiefly, it appears to me, 
because the two doctrines happened to 
inhabit the cranium of Professor James 
at the same time. Dr. Carus as the life- 
long champion of monism in America 
was clearly entitled to take up the glove 
thrown down by Professor James, and 
he thrust skilfully at the weak points 
in his armor, for James was always 
careless about’ exposing himself to at- 
tack. “Rambling but witty, full of mis- 
conceptions but entertaining, and dispos- 
ing of the problem with a joke—such 
is the style of the leader of the prag- 
matic movement” according to Dr. 
Carus. Probably the strongest point he 
makes is where he turns the pragmatic 
weapon against its user by arguing for 
abstractions, logic, consistency, monism 
and the like on the ground that they have 
proved their usefulness in the evolution 
of thought. 





®Trurn on TrraLt. An Exposition of tne Nature of 
Truth Preceded by a Critique of Pragmatism and an 
Appreciation of Its Leader. By Paul Carus, Chi- 
cago: The Open Court Publishing Co. $1. 
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But there is another Richmond in the 
field. Dr. Carus will find also in Presi- 
dent Jordan of Stanford University a 
redoubtable opponent of monism, tho the 
Chicago brand of the doctrine is prob- 
ably not so offensive to him as that which 
emanates from Jena. Haeckel confi- 
dently assumes that nine-tenths of all 
scientific men must assent to his Mon- 
istic Confession of Faith, but it is more 
probable that in this country at least 
nine-tenths of them would agree better 
with the mode of thinking which Dr. 
Jordan develops in his “Stability of 
Truth. Jordan may be called a 
pragmatic pluralistic realist, altho being 
a large man and quick motioned it would 
perhaps not be safe to call him that to 
his face. He has a dislike for labels, 
quite surprising in a taxonomist, and he 
has a distrust of dogmas, those of 
Haeckel no less than those of Aquinas 
or Calvin. The six lectures of this little 
volume, given on the McNair founda- 
tion established “to prove the existence 
(so far as may be) of God from nature,” 
form a unique contribution to apologetic 
literature. But it is more useful than 
the ordinary product of such lecture 
plants, for the chief danger of our time 
and country is not skepticism but cred- 
ulity. We are being swamped by a 
noxious growth of new superstitions, 
many of them claiming the authority 
of science, and Dr. Jordan is particularly 
skilful at exposing their pretenses and 
in explaining the real method by which 
scientific truths are established. The 
book is written in a popular style and its 
points are enforced by an abundance of 
fresh and striking illustrations and quo- 
tations. 

Professor Hibben’s book of essays, A 
Defense of Prejudice,’ is belied by its 
title in several respects. For one thing 
it is not written in the paradoxical style 
now so generally affected by essayists 
that it is something of a relief to get 
away from it. The author does not share 
the common fear of using truisms and 
platitudes and he is not averse to quoting 
Greek and German classics in support of 





‘THe Stasitity or TrutH. A Discussion of Real- 
ity as Related to Thought and Action. By David 
Starr Jordan. New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.25. 

5\ DEFENSE OF PREJUDICE AND OTHER Essays, By 
— a Hibben. New York: Charles Scribner's 
ons. $1. 
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conventional views and virtues. But, as 
we are nowadays apt to forget, truisms 
are Often true. The titular essay is not 
so shocking as it sounds, for “prejudice”’ 
is construed to cover faith, hope, moral 
certainty and even confidence in the hear- 
say evidence which constitutes what 
the ordinary man knows of history and 
science; in short, all opinion not resting 
upon observed fact. In several of the 
essays he discusses educational problems 
of the day in a sane and thoughtful way, 
and in the ‘Gospel of Might” he criti- 
cises the immoralism of. Nietzsche. 

Another essay on the same subject as 
the last mentioned is The Authority of 
Might and Right,® by A. v. C. P. Hul- 
zinga, who reaches the conclusion, to 
state it crudely, that right is the force of 
might and that right must make use of 
might in order to prevail. The same 
author directs another of his tracts for 
the times against The American Philos- 
ophy Pragmatism." The word “Ameri- 
can” in this title is not used as the reader 
would naturally infer, in a complimen- 
tary, but in a derogatory, sense. Mr. 
Huizinga devotes a large part of his 
small space to showing that this form 
of thought is the natural product of the 
American temperament and mode of life. 
Pragmatism is further discredited by be- 
ing called the outgrowth of Ritschlian- 
ism which the author evidently dislikes 
as much as he does Americanism. 

All sorts of questions in religion, poli- 
tics, literature art and science, are dis- 
cussed from various points of view by 
the Sunetoi, a club of Irish Intellect- 
uals. A club where opposing opinions 
are so ably presented and are received in 
a spirit of such true catholicity would be 
a credit to any country and a pleasure to 
attend; but the proceedings of thirty- 
seven meetings when spread upon paper 
become a little tedious, for the characters 
are but faintly dramatized and the poems 
are not enlivening. 

Ancient philosophers devoted a great 
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deal of attention to dreams. Ordinary 
people have always been interested in 
them. But modern scientists have for 
the most part fought shy of the subject. 
Recently, however, some investigators 
have taken up the study with much zeal, 
and have reached astonishing conclu- 
sions. One would put more confidence 
in Freud’s method of psychanalysis were 
it not for the suspicion that in this case 
the kind of fish which are caught depends 
upon the kind of bait which is used. 
Havelock Ellis, who has been absorbed 
in the psychology of sex for many years, 
would naturally be expected to give 
prominence to this factor in dream life; 
but on the contrary we find him in The 
World of Dreams® emphatically dis- 
agreeing with Freud on that point. He 
agrees, however, that dreams are often 
symbolic and sometimes due to unful- 
filled desires, but he does not attempt to 
unlock all doors with one key. The book 
is based chiefly upon the author’s study 
of his own dreams for the past twenty 
years, supplemented by a wide reading 
of the ancient and modern literature ot 
the subject. It is a volume that will in- 
terest the general reader as well as the 
professional psychologist. 

Fifty small pages’® suffice Professor 
Thorndike for exploding an immense 
amount of current superstition and mis- 
information concerning differences in 
mental ability due to sex and race and 
inheritance, and also to put in place of 
this exploded nonsense a great deal of 
what has actually been established by 
recent research in this field. These 
“Riverside Educational Monographs” 
are handy things to carry along on a 
railroad journey. You can read one of 
them in half an hour and think about it 
all day. 

President Hyde’s well known volume, 

“From Epicurus to Christ,” appears in a 
new edition under a more expressive 
title, The Five Great Philosophies of 
Life. 11 Epicureanism, Stoicism, Platon- 
ism, and Aristotelianism are allowed to 
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speak for themselves in quotations from 
their ancient and modern exponents, and 
then the superiority of Christianity as a 
philosophy of life is eloquently urged. 
The author not only lays down the gen- 
eral principles of Christian ethics, but 
applies them to 
prevalent evils of 
the day in an out- 
spoken and sensi- 
ble manner. 

“In this world, if 
you do not say a 
thing in an irritat- 
ing way, you may 
just as well not say 
it at all, since nobody 
will trouble them- 
selves about any- 
thing that does not 
trouble them.” 


This is the ex- 
planation that Ber- 
nard Shaw gives 
for the adoption of 
the peculiarly irri- 
tating style that 
has made him fa- 
mous. He has car- 
ried this theory to 
the. extreme ‘in his 
latest volume of 
plays,’* containing 
what he calls a 
tragedy, a comedy 
and a melodrama, 
but what are really 
discussions respec- 
tively of medical 
ethics, of marriage 
laws and of retri- 
butive conscience. 
They differ from 
the discussions of 
the prefaces, which 
occupy haif the 
volume, in that 
they give the au- 
thor an opportunity to present contra- 
dictory views in more rapid succession 
than when he is writing in the first per- 
son. In his statement proffered to the 
Royal Commission on the Censorship, 
here published, he announces that he is 
by profession a playwright, in -practice 

@TuHe Doctor’s Dirtemma, GETTING MARRIED AND 


THe SHOWING uP or BLaNnco Posner. By Bernard 
Shaw. New York: Brentano’s, $1.50. 








GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 


From a photograph taken in 1906 by A. L, Coburn, 
and reproduced in Dr. Henderson’s study of Shaw. 
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since 1892, and goes on to say: “I am 
not an ordinary -playwright in general 
practice. 
and heretical plays.” But he hastens to 
relieve the shock to the reader’s mind by 
defining immorality, quite in the manner 
of the late Pro- 
fessor Sumner, as 
“whatever is con- 
trary to estab- 
lished manners 
and customs. Like 
all Shaw’s work, 
these _ prefaces 
and plays are at 
the same _ time 
mirth - provoking, 
thought - provok- 
ing and _ temper- 
provoking. 

Whatever George 
Bernard Shaw may 
think of his biog- 
rapher, the rest of 
the world ‘will 
probably agree that 
Dr. Henderson has 
done a good job.”* 
For one thing, he 
tells us a great deal 
about G. B. S.; 
for another, he 
does not attempt 
to outdazzle his 
subject by his own 
brilliancy. In 
both respects his 
book on Shaw is 
better than Ches- 
terton’s. The most 
interesting part of 
the volume is the 
quotations, which 
is as it should be. 
His attitude also 
is the proper one 
for a biographer, admiring but not over- 
reverent, appreciative but not uncritical. 
What Shaw thought his biography 
should be may be seen from his letter 
to Dr. Henderson in 1905: 


“I want you to do something that will be 
useful to yourself and to the world, and that 
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is, to make me a mere peg on which to hang 
a study of the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century, especially as to the collectivist move- 
ment in politics, ethics and sociology; the 
Ibsen-Nietzschean movement in morals; the 
Wagnerian movement in music; and the anti- 
romantic movement (including what people 
call realism, materialism and impressionism) 
in literature and art.” 

Dr. Henderson did not adopt Shaw’s 
suggestion and take twenty volumes for 
all this, but he has got more of it than 
could be expected into one big volume. 
And this record of his multifarious ac- 
tivities goes far to justify the author’s 
opinion that “Probably no living man has 
touched modern life at so many points 
as has Bernard Shaw.” The first -half 
of the book has the greatest novelty and 
interest, for it deals with Shaw’s work 
as a Fabian socialist and a critic of 
music, art and drama, in the days before 
he rose above the eastern horizon and 
became visible to the naked eye in this 
country. The book is exceptionally well 
illustrated with photographs, sketches 
and ‘caricatures, and the frontispiece 
from a Lumiére plate by Coburn gives 
Shaw in his true colors. 


Two years ago a course of lectures 
was given at Columbia University in 
which each department had a spokesman 
to urge the importance and set forth the 
ideals of that particular science, philoso- 


phy or art. This was so well received 
both by students and public that a similar 
course was given last year, this time con- 
fined to the various literatures of the 
world.** It was not as a whole so inter- 
esting or novel as the former, chiefly be- 
cause many of the speakers felt them- 
selves bound to give too much biographi- 
cal and bibliographical information. In 
hook form this is not. objectionable. It 
is useful for reference and may be 


“Lectures on Literature. I, Approaches to Liter- 
ature (Matthews). II, Semitic (Gottheil). III, India 
and Persia (Jackson). IV, Chinese (Hirth). V, 
Greek (Perry). VI, Latin (McCrea). VII, Middle 
Ages (Lawrence). VIII. Renaissance (Fletcher). IX, 
The Classical Rule (Erskine). X, The Romantic 
Emancipation (Page). XI, Italian (Speranza). XII, 
Spanish (Todd). XIII, English (Thorndike). XIV, 
French (Cohn). XV. German (Thomas). XVI, Rus- 
sian (Joffe). XVII, The Cosmopolitan Outlook 
(Trent). XVIII, Literary Criticism (Spingarn). 
New York: Columbia University Press. $2. 
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skipped in reading. But the lecturers 
who achieved most success were those 
who cut loose from books and authors 
and talked about literature. This in- 
congruity of style, the curious alterna- 
tion of eloquence and encyclopedism, 
does not, however, detract from the 
value of the work, which is particu- 
larly desirable for small libraries, public 
or private, because it brings within a 
single volume an authoritative survey of 
the world’s literature, beginning with the 
Babylonian tablets of 400e B. C. men- 
tioned by Professor Gottheil and ending 
with a peep into the future by Professor 
Trent. 

Chemistry used to have more fascina- 
tion for the layman than any other 
science except astronomy, but nowadays 
when chemistry can tell of more won- 
derful things than ever and when more 
people are educated to the point of ap- 
preciating them, it has decidedly declined 
in popular interest. That this public in- 
difference is largely due to the inability 
or indisposition of chemists to handle a 
pen is shown by the eagerness with 
which magazine readers receive Pro- 
fessor Duncan’s articles. In Some 
Chemical Problems of Today he 
ranges from the:structures of the atom 
to the formation of the solar system, al- 
ways steering deftly in between the sen- 
sational and the prosaic. The chapter on 
needed inventions in the various manu- 
factures is astonishingly wasteful of 
bright ideas. But Professor Duncan also 
tells how to utilize them by his system of 
industrial fellowships. It is interesting 
to see that one of the first of these to be 
established, the Master Bakers’ Fellow- 
ship at the University of Kansas, has 
borne good fruit, and the holder has won 
his doctorate by the discovery of the 
secret of salt-rising bread, a yeastless 
bread, highly esteemed in the West, but 
which few housewives and no bakers 
have hitherto been able to make success- 
fully. Now that the bacillus has been 
isolated and cultivated it can be turned 
out in unlimited quantity and unvarying 
quality. 


New York City. 
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LARENDON, in his famous 
“Life,” says of his father that 
he lived “with great cheerfulness 

and content” at Dinton, Wilts; “and his 
wife, who was married to him above 
forty years, never was in London in her 
life: the wisdom and frugality of that 
time being such that few gentlemen 
made journeys to London, or any other 
expensive journeys, but upon important 
business, and their wives never: by 
which providence they enjoyed and im- 
proved their estates in the country, and 
kept good hospitality in their houses, 
brought up their children well, and were 
beloved by their neighbors.” What a 
change has come over the world since 
the days of Her Virgin Majesty, Queen 
Elizabeth! Not only does every one 
travel nowadays, but they live to write 
about it all afterward. Travel is not so 
perilous to-day as when Henry Claren- 
don visited France and Italy (that was 
before he married Mary Langford of 
Trowbridge —and “lived with great 
cheerfulness and content”); in the old- 
en time few traveled but soldiers and 
merchants —and_ sailors like Admiral 
Seymour today*; and those few were 
almost invariably gentlefolk. Not a few 
of them were exiles, and of those self- 
exiled the greater number alleged some 
definite mative ; thus Mr. Bates, who has 
made an interesting book and called it 
Touring in 1600,5 tells us on his very 


Clarendon, “Tife,” i. 5. 
Craik in his Lire or Epwarp, 
(Macmillan. $5.50), i. 5. 

2My Nava CArEtrR AND Travets, By Admiral of 
the Fleet The Right Hon. Sir Edward Hi. Seymour. 
Pp. 4290 With Illustrations. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. $3.50. 

8TourRING IN 1600. A Study in the Develo~ment 
of Travel as a Means of Education. By E. S. Bates. 
With Illustrations from Contemporary Sources. Pp. 
418. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $3. This is 
an admirable book of its kind, and the publishers 
may well be proud of its ty-ography from title page 
to index. The quotations from old-time narratives 
are invariably diverting, and often instructive; the 
whole makes a charming addition to social history. 


Sir Henry 
CLARENDON. 


Quoted by 
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first page that M. de Montaigne traveled 
when he “found himself feeling old and 
ill,’ and—amiable hypochondriac that he 
was !—‘“‘made up his mind to try the 
baths of Germany and Italy.” Often 
enough, one may imagine, the “motive” 
was only a blind; let us take Montaigne’s 
case for an example. “Compared with 
Montaigne at home, Montaigne abroad 
never got tired or fretful,” writes Mr. 
Bates; ‘always in good spirits, always 
interested in everything, and ready for a 
talk with the first man he met.” There 
is your ideal traveler, an ideal which the 
innkeepers and Cook’s guides of real life 
too seldom see realized by their patrons. 

Yet if there is no living Montaigne, 
there is at least one twentieth-century 
traveler who has a Montaigne’s pleasure 
in movement and in the things to be seen 
on the old road and in the talk to be had 
out of those one meets on it. His name 
is Franck, and he is an American citizen 
of Hebrew birth, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, a teacher of lan- 
guages by profession, but a tramp by 
avocation. His first book won a high de- 
gree of praise and of success, and, tho I 
must confess to ignorance of its con- 
tents, I am curious to know if it can be 
better: than Four Months Afoot in 
Spain.* One who tours Spain and pre- 
sumes to make “copy” of his travels is 
competing with high bidders: notably 
one Borrow. It is safer, on the whole, 
to write a book that may depend for a 
great part of its interest on its pictures, 
as Mr. Edward Penfield has done in the 
work whose entire responsibility he 
shoulders, as author and artist, too. But 





‘Four Montus AFoot 1n Spain. By Harry A. 
Franck, Pp. 370. Illustrated. New York: The Century 
Co. 2 his snomad—now walking in Latin 
America—is a fluent and. humorous writer, who does 
full justice to the picturesque persons and incidents 
with which his books are concerned. 

®SSpantsH Sketcues. By Edward Penfield. . Pp. 
146. New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 
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Mr. Franck, with no illustrations to 
show us except rather conventional half- 
tones, need fear nothing by comparison 
with those who have followed in Bor- 
row’s trans-peninsular footsteps. No col- 
porteur, he—but one whose feet itch for 





DEPARTURE OF A TOURIST 
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these books of ours; but New York, too, 
has its romantic appeal if one is clever 
enough to find it. I remember an article 
published in Harper's Weekly not long 
ago, wherein Mr. J. B. Yeats thinks it 
“not a paradox” that Shelley, living in 


From a MS. in the British Museum; one of the illustrations for Bates’s ‘Touring in 


1600” 


the highway (tho he does not disdain the 
third-class railway carriage) ; one whose 
financial abilities are, moreover, nowise 
below h‘s other numerous talents. Does 
he not tell us that his four months in 
Spain, including steerage passage both 
ways across the Atlantic, cost him only 
$171.94—leaving him one cent for an 
evening paper on his return to New 
York, and five more wherewith to buy 
his subway ticket northward toward 
Hartley Hall? Most of us would shrink 
from some of the contacts which Mr. 
Franck’s mode of travel entails; but he 
is right in saying, “To move thru a 
foreign country shut up in a moving 
room, carrying with one modern luxuries 
of home, is not travel; we call it so by 
courtesy.” 

It is for its romance, traditional or 
actual, that most of us go to Spain— 
either in fact or via the armchair and 





(Houghton Mifflin Co.) 


these days, would have preterred New 
York to Rome. Turning the pages of 
Mr. Kerfoot’s Broadway, with its draw- 
ings by Lester G. Hornby, one is less in- 
clined to call that suggestion into ques- 
tion. Certainly these collaborators 
make a strong case for Manhattan! Mr. 
Hornby’s New York is only less interest- 
ing than his Paris. And yet another 
book throws its glamor—historic this 
time, not artistic—over Broadway. Mr. 
Stephen Jenkins’s book is not without 
minor inaccuracies, but it is much better 
in every way than its bombastic title sug- 
gests.’ By all means let us travel at 





®Broapway. By J. B. Kerfoot. Drawings by Les- 
ter G. Hornby. Pp. 180. Boston: Houghton-Mifflin 
Co. $2. Large paper edition, $10. 

'Tue Greatest STREET IN THE WortD. The Story 
of Broadway. Old and New, from the Bowling Green 
to Albany. By.Stephen Jenkins. 160 illus- 
trations and 6 Maps. . Putnam's 
Sons. $3.50. The index is excellent: a proof of in- 
dustry and a guarantee of a ceriain degree of thoro- 
ness. 
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home as well as abroad! So doing, we 
shall sée, not New York alone, but the 
wonders of the Upper Yukon, the Cana- 
dian Rockies, the desert, the shifting 
panorama of the Great Lakes, and the 
Great Water.® 


To advert, however, to Spain: let us 
not forget that there are American 
Spains as well as a European; that there 
is much to admire in Mexico, and that 
revolutions are not the only Latin-Amer- 
ican production, Mr. Wallace Gillpat- 





PATIO OF A POSADA 
From Edward Penfield’s “Spanish Sketches’ (Scribner’s) 


‘THE WILDERNESS OF THE Upper YUKON, A Hunt- 


er’s Explorations for Wild Sheep in Sub-Arctic Moun- 
tains. Pp. xxi, 354. Illustrated. New York: Chas 
Scribner’s Sons. $3. This book by “a hunter inter- 
ested in natural history” is full of interest and is at- 
tractive in its illustrations as well, some of the lat- 
ter being in color. 

Tue WoNDeRS OF THE CoLoRADO Desert. Southern 
California: Its Rivers and Its Mountains, Its Can- 
yons and Its Springs, Its Life and Its History, Pic- 
tured and Described. By George Wharton James. 
With upward of 300 Pen-and-Ink Sketches from 
Nature by Carl Eytel. Pp. 547. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $2.50. A one-volume edition at one- 
half the price of the original work; a remarkably com- 
prehensive and valuable account of a great territory 
about which most of us are almost wholiy ignorant. 

A Guipe Book to Cotorapo, By Eugene Parsons. 
With Maps and Illustrations. Pp. 390. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. An account of the State, 
by counties, offering much historical and topographical 
information, 

Ovp INnp1AN TRAILS OF THE CANADIAN Rockies. By 
Mary T. S. Schaffer. With 100 Illustrations from 
Photographs and a Map. Pp. 360. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 

HicHways AND Byways OF THE GREAT LAKES, 
Written and Illustrated by Clifton Johnson. New 
York: The Macmillan Co Pp. 328. $2. This latest 
addition to a notable series of popular accounts of our 
highways and byways is sure to reach a goodly num- 
ber of readers, affording, as it does, great variety in 
scene and interest. 

Tue Log or tHE Easy Way. By John L. Mathews. 
Illustrated from Photographs by the Author. Pp. 268, 


rick’s book®, and Miss Mary Barton’s”, 
bear eloquent witness. The former 
writer has been a resident of the Re- 
public to our south during some six 
years; Miss Barton is an English visitor 
—a painter who finds much to interest 





Soston: Small, Maynard & Co. $1.50. Mr. Mathews 
is known for his book on ‘The Conservation of Wa- 
ter.” Here he describes his trip down the old Illi- 
nois and Michigan Canal, the Illinois River and the 
Mississippi to’ New Orleans, a somewhat unusual 
honeymoon! . 

Another waterway has a volume all to itself this 
season: THE NavicABLe Rutne. By Edwin F, Clapp. 
Pp. 134. $1. This is the newest volume in_ the 
Houghton Mifflin Company’s series of Hart, Schaffner 
& Marx Prize Essays in Economics, and hardly finds 
its place in the present list of volumes, but its im- 
portance for the student of the American waterways 
problem is not to be overlooked. 

*Tue Man Wuo Likes Mexico. The Spirited 
Chronicle of Adventurous Wanderings in Mexican 
Highways and Byways. By Wallace Gillpatrick. Pp. 
374. New York: The Century Co. $2. The illustra- 
tions from photographs are numerous and full of life. 
And so is this eulogy of certain sides of the Mexican 
nation and its citizens. 

IMPRESSIONS OF Mexico. With .Brush and Pen. 
By Mary Barton. Pp. 164. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $3. 
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her in the Mexican scene. But Mexico 
is not the whole of Latin America: and 
Spain has not been the only Latin colo- 
nizer. Just as we receive from Senhor 
Cunha an account of the old Portugal’’. 
we receive from an English writer a 
book on The United States of Brazil’. 
But, alas! where is the space to consider 
in detail these volumes ? 

The Englishman is far from being the 
ideal traveler, like M. Montaigne and, 
with reservations, Mr. Franck; but. Mr. 
Vernéde, in his book of The Fair Do- 
minion,*® is ‘less stridently cocky than 


Copyrighted, 1911. by The_Century Co. 
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most English travelers are. Perhaps 
that is because he is visiting an overseas 
Britain—which he does as an intelligent 
and vivacious journalist. Mr. Vernéde’s 
name is not English, anyway; and, like 
Mr. Franck, he travels steérage. Other 
English travelers are Mr. Richard 
Bagot, who describes in a somewhat 
formidable. volume his Jtalian Year, 
and Mr. Ellis Roberts, who makes a 
Roman Pilgrimage.* This is a more 
conventional field—and treated in almost 
as conventional a manner as Miss ‘Short 
uses in her account’of Scotland.* Mr. 


THE MEXICAN BLACKSMITH 
From Wallace Gillpatrick’s “The M’an Who Likes Mexico” 


"E1tcHt CENTURIES OF PorTUGUESE MoNnaRcHy. A 
Political Study. By de Braganga Cunha. Pp. 
265. New York: James Pott & Co. $3.50. At this 
moment, above all, a book which, like this, attempts 
“to call up the soul of Portugal to those who see 
only its corpse’ is sure of a reading. Unfortunately, 
tho the volume gives us an historical background, 
its account of recent developments adds nothing to 
common knowledge. There are illustrations—some ot 
them Portuguese caricatures. 

“THE UNITEp STATES OF BRAZIL. 
on the Republic of Uruguay. By 
ville-Fife. Pp. 249. Illustrated. 
Pott & Co. $2.50. : 

“Tue Farr Dominion. A Record of Canadian Im- 
pressions. By R. E. Vernéde. With twelve illustra- 
tions in color from_drawings by Cyrus Cuneo. Pp. 
296. New York: James Pott & Co. $2.50. The 
author writes interestingly of his traveling compan- 


With a Chapter 
Charles W. Dom- 
New York: James 


ions; Quebec; the future of the French-Canadian; 
the Saguenay; Ste. Anne de Beaupré, known as the 
Lourdes of America, but, the reviewer thinks, rather 
more a religious Coney Island than anything else; 
Montreal; Toronto and Niagara; maskinongé fishing; 
Ontario, and “the West.” 

M4My Iracian YEAR. By Richard Bagot. Illustrated. 
Pp. 341. New York: James Pott & Co. $3. 

A Roman Pitcrimace. By R. Ellis Roberts. - Six- 
teen Illustrations in Color by William Pascoe, and 
8 Other Illustrations. Pp. 274. New York: Frederick 
A. Stokes Co. $2.50. 

%CHosen Days 1n ScoTtanp. By Josephine Helena 
Short. Illustrated. Pp. 387. New York: Thos. Y. 
Crowell & Co. $2. An excellent example of the 
Chautauqua kind of travel-book. 

Epinsurcu Revisitep. By James Bone. 
five Drawings b Tanslip Fletcher. Pp. 263. 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $s. 


Seventy- 
Phila- 
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Bagot has, however, journeyed with 
some thoroness; and he, too, is con- 
cerned up to a certain point with present- 
day problems—with economic, political 
and military problems, and others, that 
he treats understandingly, and with 
some catholicity. Mr. Bumpus, on the 
other hand, another pilgrim to: Italian 
shrines, frankly interests himself first, 
last and all the time with the cathedrals 
of that wonderful pen‘nsula: of whose 
literature there is, seemingly, no end.’® 
But if most of the books about Italy 
deal with the past—with exceptions to 
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the rule, it goes without saying!’— 
most of the books about Germany strike 
quite another note. As the author of one 
of them says, “in these nervous days, 
when peaceful British householders re- 
tire to bed with the black possibility be- 
fore them of waking up to find them- 
selves overwhelmed by German airships, 
German dreadnoughts, German soldiers, 
and—worst of all—German policemen,” 
there is a great number of books clog- 
ging the presses on the subject of 
Britain’s future oppressors. Tho an 


Englishwoman, Mrs, I. A. R. Wylie, puts 





MOUNT BRYCE FROM THOMPSON PASS 


From Schaffer’s “Old Indian Trails” 


‘Tue CATHEDRALS OF CENTRAL ITALy. By T. Fran- 
cis Bumpus. With fifty-one illustrations. Pp 321. 
New York: J. Pott & Co. $3. From Genoa to Rome 
Mr. Bumpus tells the tale of churches, describing the 
journey; the arts subsidiary to architecture (glass, 
painting and sculpture), and the Italian examples of 
the Romanesque and Gothic styles. 

FLorENCE AND HER Treasures. By Herbert Vaughan, 
B.A., F.S.A. With Notes on the Pictures by M. 
Mansfield, and 76 Illustrations. Pp. 379. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $1.75. 

Piain Towns oF Itary. By Egerton R. 

Jr. Illustrated from Photographs. Pp. 603. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. $4. 

TuHincs Seen 1n Venice. By Lonsdale Ragg and 
Laura M. Ragg. Fifty Illustrations. Pp. 253. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 75 cents. 


Williams, 
Boston: 


(Putnam’s) 


forth her volume on The Germans 
with no thought of fanning the flames 
of alarmism: rather to dispel some of the 
anti-German prejudices which obtain 
more strongly in her own land than in 
ours.28 Without being an unhumorous 


See, for examvle, THe New Itaty: A Discussion 
of Its Present Political and Social Conditions. By 
Federico Garlanda. Putnam. $1.50. Reviewed in 
Tue INDEPENDENT of October 12, 1911. 

THe Germans. By |]. A. R. Wylie. With Many 
Illustrations. Pp. 361. Indianapolis: TBobbs-Merrill 
Co. $2. Here let us note the issue of another hook 
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eulogist—recognizing, on the contrary, 
the existence of “two types of Ger- 
mans” (we had thought there were more 
than two), the Prussian—“swaggering 
bully’—and the South German—“fat 
sentimentalist”—Mrs. Wylie records the 
impressions of her “German year”: that 
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it is that of a certain snobbishness. 
No such fault may-be found with the 
next book on our list, tho this too treats 
of a nation from the standpoint of a 
foreigner: this time a discriminating 
foreigner. 

Mr. Dawbarn has had not a “French 





A QUAY IN BRUGES 


One of Douglas Snowden’s illustrations for Holland’s “Belgians at Home” 
(Little, Brown & Co.) 


seems to have been pleasurable and in- 
structive. Those are, at any rate, the 
adjectives that best qualify her book, 
with its remarkably well printed half- 
tones. If the book has any serious fault 





that reports upon an entire nation: THE BELGIANS 
at Home, by Clive Holland, with sixteen illustrations 
in color from drawings by Douglas Snowden, and 
from photographs by the author. Pp. 330. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $350. Mr. Holland is him- 
self “at home” in Belgium, and his book is far from 
superficial. 





year,” but a French decade. In that 
time he has come to understand the peo- 
ple of the country better than the “trip- 
per” does; yet he has not been so assimi- 
lated as to lose his sense of national 
traits.. Without striving to write smart- 
ly, after the fashion of Mr. Laurence 
Jerrold in The Real France,” the 


"THe REAL FRANCE, By Laurence Jerrold. Pp, 
288. New York: John Lane Co. $1.50. 
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author of France and the French* 
holds with Mr. Jerrold that “the French 
are not a frivolous people,” and tells us 
of the modern development of this peo- 
ple; of their social, educational, moral 


and artistic tendencies (he is weakest in 


his discussions of painting and litera-. 


ture); of Paris and the provinces; of 
France in her foreign and colonial rela- 
tions; of the press, the stage, the judi- 
ciary ; of “discontent and its causes.” Do 
you ask yourself why the French are so 
cautious in their hospitality? Or why 
there are so few advertisements in French 





2°FRANCE AND THE FRENCH. By Charles Dawbarn 
With 16 Illustrations. Pp. 322. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $2.5e. 





newspapers? Or why Frenchmen have 
the reputation which is theirs abroad if 
French morals are no worse than English 
morals? You will find an answer in Mr. 
Dawbarn’s book, a very mine of facts 





SOPVRIGHT, BY UNDTAWOUO B UNL awoce. 
GERMAN SCHOOL GIRLS IN HOLIDAY COSTUME PLAYING GAMES 
From Mrs. I. A. R. Wylie’s “The Germans” (Bobbs Merrill Co.) 


and suggestions—tho not in the least 
statistical. Its weakness is a certain 
want of cohesiveness. Yet it is worth 
ten times as much as most books in its 
class. 

And if that class is made up of in- 
numerable constituents, infinite is the 
only word to describe the quantity of 
books about Paris. In spite of them all, 
in spite, too, of all the sketches that have 
represented or misrepresented that city 
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of cities, there is always room for one 
more, provided it be one of the right 
sort. “Age cannot wither’—but no; 
for perhaps “custom” has staled, not the 
city, but the quotation. At least Mr. G. 
Duval’s book, with its etchings and 
sketches by Mr. J. Gavin, is the kind of 
Paris book for which there is the same 
old welcome." Its historical narratives 
are skilfully worked in, just as they are 
in the Paris street names. The accus- 
tomed flaneur no less than the maiden 
lady who plans to go to Paris on her 
wedding trip will take delight in these 
pages.‘ Some of the chapters are, for 
that matter, not exclusively concerned 
with the capital: as that delightful one 
“Around Some Inns.” Mr. Duval, with 
a pretty conceit that would have pleased 
the author of ‘“Tom Jones,” whose meta- 
phor was a stage coach, calls the inn 
“the world in miniature.” I like this 
author's digressions. They prove him as 
capable of appreciating Paris as of writ- 
ing about the place: tho that is proved in 
half a dozen other ways. Travel is not 
all cathedrals and museums, and only 





*tSHApDOWS OF OLD Paris. 
trated by J. Gavin. Pp. 242. 
Lippincott & Co. $2.50. 


By G. Ducal. 


Philadelphia: 


Illus- 
5. 
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fools and pharisees would have it so. 
‘Lhe inns of Paris are a peculiarly allur- 
ing subject for the truly human writer, 
but even those of a poor country like 
Ireland have their charm. That vigor- 
ous dramatist, the late John M. Synge, 
whose book The Aran Islands has only 
lately been given an American edition,” 
says somewhere that he got more aid in 
dialog than any learning could have 
given him “from a chink in the floor of 
the old Wicklow house” where he was 
staying, hearing as he did what the ser- 
vant girls in the kitchen below were say- 
ing. There was one traveler who put 
his travels to a purpose! And the best 
of his travels were those which did not 
take him out of his own land. Pierre 
Loti writes in “Madame Chrysan- 
théme”: “There will come a time when 
the earth will be a tiresome place to in- 
herit, when it will have been made just 
the same from one end to the other, and 
one cannot even try traveling by way of 
diversion.” 
But that time is not yet. 
New Yorx City. _ 


“Tue Aran Istanps. By J. M. Synge. With 
Drawings by Jack B. Yeats. Pp. 234. Boston: Jehn 
W. Luce & Co. $1. This book was reviewed in THE 
INDEPENDENT, July 6, 1911. 


Saint Peter 


BY R. E. LEE GIBSON 


()F all the first Apostles I love best 

He was not, in sooth, 
Dower’d, as John was, with comeliness and youth, 

Nor, as Paul was, with splendid talents blest, 

And yet what ardor burned within his breast! 

A simple fisherman, untaught, uncouth, 
Groping his way half blindly toward the truth, 

Ill was he fitted for that last great test, 

Yet when the cock that warned him of his fall 
Crew in the morning, and he wept, even then, 
Poor, faltering soul, his error was forgiven, 

And our dear Lord, who scrutinizes all, 

And searches out the secret hearts of men, 

Placed in his hands the golden keys of Heaven. 


The plain, blunt Peter. 


St. Louts, Mo. 








[tte is a growing power among, 


the poets in these days which 

makes the task of browsing offi- 
cially among the fifty or more new 
volumes which just now advance their 
claims to a place on the editorial desk, 
less saddening than it has been since 
the passing of the old choir. The break- 
ing up of old molds is apparently 
in progressive accomplishment. The 
new molds are multiplying explosives 
hardly known to the fathers. Even 
Dr. Van Dyke touches the Whitman- 
esque product, tho gingerly. A most 


thoughtful volume of verse is the new 
collection of his poems,’ reaching its 


hight in poetic values in the admirable 
ode delivered last year before the Har- 
vard Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa. He 
lingers by choice in the old school,—and 
may the mold never be broken! His 
feeling for nature is only equaled by his 
feeling for the social man. From one to 
the other he escapes, now singing the 
joy of the wild, now harking back to the 
bracing stir of human activity. Not 
quite finding the exact picture word that 
expresses best the blossoming of beauty, 
the rare word that is always a poem in 
itself, the dynamic word that finds ex- 
pansion in the mind, he is entirely suc- 
cessful in the search after the noble 
thought, the high purpose. He is decid- 
edly the poet of hope, aspiration, confi- 
dence in the upward trend of the human 
march. His is a bracing nature that 
occasionally, from spent energy, reacts, 
and then he loves to sit on a river bank 
with Izaak Walton and drop a medi- 
tative line. 

Mr. Henry Adams finds in George 
Cabot Lodge,? who died two years ago, 


1THe Poems or HENRY Van Dyke. New York: 


Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $2. 
THe Lire or Georce Casot Lopce. By Henry 
Adams. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25. 





at the age of thirty-eight, a child of 
heredity, the direction of the stream of 
it a little uncertain, but always running 
among tall hills. He was of a Boston 
family, or of several families, that had 
contributed much to New England his- 
tory and distinction. In that age and 
society, and on those hills, “poetry,” says 
Mr. Adams, “was a supprest instinct.” 
If it came out of the blood at all, it came 
as a sort of rebellion. After Emerson 
died, the springs of song seemed dried 
up. At any rate, they opened their 
sources only thru volcanic agencies, The 
“poet became everywhere a rebel against 
his surroundings,” and the biographer 
cites some of the great rebels—Swin- 
burne, Verlaine, Whitman. Such a rebel 
young Lodge became. He felt the 
sea as an echo or double of him- 
self. In a sort of Wertherian mental 
atmosphere, a Byronic restlessness of 
mood, Mr. Adams finds the flower of his 
author’s genius. The genius was cer- 
tainly real. It blossomed in many 
superb poems: superb in conception, but 
for a long time vague to a painful de- 
gree. The poet was long in throwing ott 
the crudenesses of a rich soil, from 
which his blossoms too often brought up 
unexpected traces of the Whitmanesque 
or Swinburnian odor. Witness, in the 
volumes now just published, Poems and 
Dramas,’ the poems “Women” and 
“After Death.” But the genius, after 
many almost hopeless struggles, cleared 
itself of uncertain meanings in words, 
of experimental failures in rhythm, of 
poetic offenses, and, in the drama called 
“Cain,” produced a great, strong, pas- 
sionate, tho unactable drama. Only the 
stage that saw AEschylus and Euripides 
would suit the play, and Time does 





8Poems AND Dramas. By 


George Cabot Lodge. 
2 Vols. 


Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.50. 
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willingly pick up one of its early 
dates. The verse is strong, the 
rhythm of the first order, the develop- 
ment of the two leading characters, Cain 
and Eve, vigorous and consistent—the 
one the master spirit of all lustful action 
in the world, the father of anarchy, the 
liberty-lover, who would, if necessary, 
obtain perfect freedom for his moods by 
removing with dynamite all human 
moods disagreeing with his; the mother, 
the ideal condoner of all lapses among 
the sons of men. The tragedy of the 
murder is worked out with singleness of 
purpose, power, and shining art. 

A very pretty booklet of songs and 
fancies is that by Olive Custance (Lady 
Alfred Douglas).* They are the dreams 
of a poet at the southwest window of a 
lady’s boudoir, where wings are always 
white, and doves nestle, the hawk and 
kite being a distant terror. 

Of quite a different make-up is Miss 
Bertha F. Gordon,’ whose muse, of the 
true Northern spirit that once swept a 
continent and faced the northeasters 
where they glide away from the Rockies, 
early tempted her westward from her 
birthplace near the Atlantic. Sentiment 
without gush, feeling of the depths with- 
out loss of vision of the hights, a reso- 
lute religious uplift that takes account 
of the possible heaven in this life with- 
out surrendering its chance of a better 
world—these are the qualities that make 
her vigorous, musical and most promis- 
ing verse. 


John Vance Cheney: faces the western 
sea,° and with a subtle charm of song 
that hovers about the picturesque, cele- 
brates some of the old days at the Span- 
ish town, San Diego. California has in- 
spired many singers who have made 
lively ballads of her fiercer pioneer life. 
Mr. Cheney prefers the quieter, sleepier, 
fading beauty of an old civilization. He 
quires “in harmonious numbers” of 
padrés and missions and moonlight—a 
restful music, with no glint of steel and 
only a trifling bit of gambling. Love on 


‘THe Inn or DREAMS. By Olive Constance (Lady 


yng Douglas). 
1.25. 
5Soncs or Courace AND OtHer Poems. By Bertha 
F. Gordon. New York: Baker & Taylor Co. $1. 
*At tHe Strver Gate. By John Vance Cheney. 
With 32 Illustrations from Photographs. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Comnany. $1.35. 


New York: John Lane Company. 
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horseback he leaves to Bret Harte, and 
passion in high boots to Joachim Miller. 
With Martha A. Kidder, the smooth 
level of an uneventful life is in evidence 
in uneventful Monian Echoes." A 
softer song still is that of Elizabeth — 
Toldridge,* whose rhythm, somewhat 

stumbling, to be sure, takes note of the 
sweetness of mother-love, where modern 
sentiment rather than the chastening rod 
of the Plymouth dames seems para- 
mount. Far more lively, piquant and 
stimulating are the Lyrics .and Sonnets® 
of Louis How, who trips along gaily, 
not’ wholly among tombstones and 
church portals, by any means. In such 
poems as “The Shepherd’s Song” and 
“Saltarello” one finds the lightness of 
the French chanson. Very charming are 
the sonnets, of which the second of the 
pair called “A New Man”—had we 
space to reprint it—would show the ease 
and grace, as well as the Heineish flavor 
of the sonnet, that has ceased to be 
solemn. Who, in this generation, has 
handled this form of verse more grace- 
fully ? 

Anne Cleveland Cheney’® is a poetess 
who sees thru books what she is quite 
strong enough to see with her own eyes. 
By such verses as “A Ride in the 
Night,” “The Ringlet and the Rose,” 
“To a Figure on an Old French Fan,” 
the reader is taken among the best of 
the singers. Tho they suggest the two 
Brownings, they have a hint of the path 
rightfully the poet’s own. Keen critical 
power also lies underneath the culture 
she has derived from the poet’s corner 
in old libraries. The bit of blank verse, 
“To R. L. S.,” is worth studying in this 
vein. With something of a strain after 
novel phrases that sound prettily but 
hardly bear analysis, Mr. Joyce Kilmer™ 
has fineness of poetical expression, mu- 
sical at once and dainty. He excels 
rather in that elaborate exaltation of 
woman’s beauty where the lips are al- 
ways rubies and the eyes stars, while the 

TAEontan Ecnoes. By Martha J. Kidder. 
Sherman, French & Co. $1.25. 

SMotHerR’s Love Sones. By Elizabeth Toldridge. 
Boston: Richard G. Badger. $1. 

*Lyrics aNpD Sonnets. By Louis How. 
Sherman, French & Co. $1. 

By tHe Sea AND OTHER Poems. By Anne Cleve- 
land Cheney. Boston: Sherman, French & Co. $1. 


“SuMMER OF Love. By Joyce Kilmer. New York: 
Baker & Taylor Co. $1. 
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heart and brain have little to do with the hexameter, in which Helen Gray Cone” 
prosaic realities of life. He seems not sets the admirable poem which she calls 
yet to know that the theatrical girl of “The Third Day at Gettysburg.” Her 
the Sunday papers is not “the perfect free and entirely successful use of the 





UP BROADWAY FROM HERALD SQUARE | 
A drawing by Lester G. Hornby for Mr. Kerfoot’s “Broadway” (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 


woman nobly planned, to warn, to com- measure is in even line with Clough’s, 
fort and command.” Some later day he and Arnold’s, and Longfellow’s, so deli- 
will do better than worry over the fact  cately varied is it in its pauses, its over- 
that King Midas running lines, its choice quantities. All 
“could never slake the fine qualities that place her poems 
His thirst, nor ease the ache _ , among the best of these not highly gift- 
Of his hot lips at vour love-pliant mouth. ed davs. are here shown. There is 
The most difficult of all measures to ne nen 
make readable is the old Alexandrine  o.c0 Rn Speke BY Helen Grey Cone. 
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beauty of sky and of field in the old 

battleground; group and scene vividly 

drawn, and dramatic action poetically 

suggested. 

“Drawing rein at the station of Longstreet, 

Eagerly springs trom the saddle George Pick- 
ett the soldier intrepid, 

Face fire-red with his hope and his haste, and 
the lion-shaggy t 

Mane of his cavalier locks tossed with the 
rush of his riding. 

Charge? do we charge?” So he stands. 

Who has done it better? 

too, as her “Abraham Lincoln” would do 

honor to Phi Bete Kappa Day at Har- 

vard. ; 

“Trasimene,” in Miss Helen Coale 
Crew’s Aigean Echoes, is a fine speci- 
men, too long to quote here, of her dra- 
matic power as well as of her mastery 
of a classic theme. Here is one of her 
short poems, and who could do it better? 
How charmingly modern they are— 
these two saints! 

“What drew you from the shelves? 
What great philosophies, what subtle poems, 
That feed our better selves? 

None; from my oven I drew 

Three loaves of light and wholesome bread. 

These feed the hungry too. 


“What thoughts were yours today? 
To right the wronged, to succor the dis- 
tressed, 
Hast planned.a way? 
No; but before ‘twas light 
I washed the clothes; I had no time for 
thought 
See, they are white! 


‘But tell me of your deeds. 
Surely you’ve followed some great enterprise 
Where progress leads? 
Not I, poor fool; 
But four bright 
kissed, 
T sent to school.” 


Miss Gertrude Litchfield, working 
among the French Canadians,* who 
have come down to the States in such 
swarms during these last years, has 
caught and very daintily reproduces in 
charming verse some of their struggles 
with the English language. How well 
she does it may be seen in the following: 

“Oh, I go swing, an’ I swing high; 
I’m t’inkin’ shu I’ll touch de sky, 


But I fin’ out I can’t do dat, 
For ev’ry tam I come right back; 


little faces, clean and 





37EcEsn Ecuors anp Otner Poems. By 


Helen 
$1.50. 
Boston: 


Coale Crew. Boston: The Poet Lore Company. 


“Les Enrants. By Gertrude Litchfield. 
Richard G. Badger. $1. 


Such a poem, . 
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To swing some more, | will not try. 
‘Get out!’ I say. 
‘Oh, now go ’way 
An’ don’ touch me, 
For can’t you see 
Dat I’m lettin’ de ole cat die?” 


“Rosie, she sit in hammock close by 
Wid her Henri,—dey don’ swing high, 
Dey’re too busee for talk too moche; 
I never see the lak of soche; 
He’s kissin’ it right on de sly— 
But she don’ say, 
‘Oh, now go ’way 
An’ don’ touch me!’ 
For can’t you see— 
She’s not letting de ole cat die!” 


That the great problems of today are 
the problems of all times is the ground- 
work of George Sterling’s verse*— 
what lessons the stars have, and the 
flowers, and the sea, bearing on man’s 
relation to the invisible creating spirit. 
With a feeling not wholly irreverent, 
but with moods paraphrasing the moods 
of Job, he adds a chapter to the song of 
that much tried and persistently trustful 
man of woes. Such poems as “The 
Evanescent” and such sonnets as the 
second of the series “On the Sea’s 
Voice” evidence a mastery of the best 
forms of meditative poetry. 

Two volumes of verse, the one Song 
Surf,® published in 1900-1905; the 
other, The Immortal Lure," containing 
four dramatic pieces of real power, 
form the contribution of Cale Young 
Rice to the poet’s shelf. Mr. Rice has 
already an established reputation for 
passionate song with coloring of the 
Orient. A sure knowledge of the re- 
quirements of his art, a sure grasp of 
his theme, and a way of his own that 
asks no model, he has. He is versatile, 
virile, deeply passionate in his dramatic 
writings. These four studies—for they 
are but studies—give promise of some- 
thing of value in the tragic drama. 

Paul Nixon gives in a somewhat mod- 
ernized form some of Martial’s wittiest 
epigrams.’* done into spicy English 
rhymes. They are good reading for odd 

“THe House or Orcnhtps AND OTHER Poems, By 


Seorge Sterling. San Francisco: A. M. Robertson. 
$1.25. 

%Sonc-Surr. By Cale Young Rice. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.25. 

“THe ImMmorTAL Lure. By Cale 
New York: Doubleday. Page & Co. $1.25. 
_ 8A Roman Wirt. Enigrams of Martial. Rendered 
into English by Paul Nixon. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin Company. $1. 
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moments when one feels savage enough 
to want to laugh. Frederick Bliss Lu- 
quiens retells in English blank verse of 
good quality three of the twelve Lays of 
Marie de France,® which takes us back 
to the twelfth century and leave us in 
the faery land of Breton legend. Stu- 
dents of old French will be interested in 
the freedoms taken in the paraphrase. 

Prof. Jefferson Bolton Fletcher,”° in 
The Overture and Other Poems, creates 
a world of his own out of Petrarch and 
Dante, combined with the modern sensa- 
tional journals of New York; out of 
divorce trials, the unrest of women, the 
unsettling of faiths. It is a thoroly 
modern world in its feeling and stand- 
point, and yet treated on Dantesque 
lines, with dramatic passion and power. 
In his study of the Italian masters he 
has won skill in the poetic art without 
losing sight of the market, whose sounds 
begin to confuse the tongues of men in 
the universities. Behind the scholar and 
thinker is the seer. Even of the “eternal 
feminine” he finds himself able to take 
a sane view. 


A weird play out of the weird North is 
The Woman and the Fiddler,”* by Arne 
Norrevang, translated by Mrs. Herman 


Sandby. We have created for tis a sort 
of Walpurgis Night, in a twilight land 
where the sun is unwilling to rise high. 
The three acts of the play are but three 
scenes; the theme a young girl’s love 
for two youths between whom she is un- 
able to make a choice, and is led by the 
weird Fiddler of the crags into the mists 
of the mountains, where she vanishes, 
and the Fiddler vanishes also. One need 
not go far’to find the moral of all 
this. The translation brings out the 
good points of the Scandinavian author. 

A very sane, cheerful and happy spirit 
sings its way thru the handsome volume 
of verse under the title of America. the 
Beautiful, and Other Poems,” by Kath- 
erine Lee Bates. The author is not one 


THREE Lays or MARIE pe France. Retold in Eng- 
lish Verse. By Frederick Bliss Luquiens. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 

THE OVERTURE AND OTHER POEMS. 
Bolton Fletcher. 
pany. $1.25. 

2THeE WoMAN AND THE FIDDLER. 
Arne Norrevang. 
By Mrs. Herman 
Brothers. $1. 

“2AMERICA THE BEAUTIFUL AND OTHER Poems. By 


Katharine Lee Bates. New York: Thomas: Y. Crowell 
Company. $1.25. 
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who seeks a measure or abuses the tune. 
The measure arrests her. Her thought 
is always happily garmented. She sings 
of others, not of herself. She is a lover 
of bright things, of high things. Never 
churchy, yet she never strikes a false 
note in the moralities. A lover of na- 
tional themes who has learned to treat 
them sanely. Evidently not seeking the 
word which shall carry the song above 
the heads of the masses. She doesn’t 
waste time in “kicking out the geese,” to 
use Tennyson’s phrase. 

There is plenty of imagination in Mr. 
Henry Bryan’ Binns’s The Wanderers 
and Other Poems,”* but with an overplus 
of fancy that introduces an element of 
All the figures of poetical 
rhetoric dance thru the lines. Of poems 
nearly free from such overstraining may 
be mentioned “The Building of the City” 
—an imaginary city it is, of the heart 
and brain, which hands have not touched, 
a city which rises in the dreams of 
youth, the great architect. The picture 
is fairly conceived. 


In Sara Teasdale’s Helen of Troy and 
Other Poems** we have work of the 
classical atmosphere interfused with 
modern feeling. The twentieth century 
plays with the Greek poets, with Helen 
of Troy and Sappho, with Dante’s Bea- 
trice—humanizing these ladies of an old 
time. Of the shorter poems, wholly 
modern in feeling, chaste and dainty, 
“Pierrot” is perhaps the daintiest, which 
one would like to quote. 


One of the prettiest songs in William 
Hervey Woods’s The Anteroom and 
Other Poems*®® is “When Amy Went.” 
It has swing and music, and a haunting 
refrain, not wholly new. Few of the 
verses of the author quite escape the 
tendency to moralize on the contrast of 
youth and age, of bloom and decay. The 
flowers blossom only to die. A specimen, 
and perhaps the best, of those that do 
escape the inevitable dark down to the 
last stanza, is “The Trackwalker”—a 
novel theme treated realistically, and vet 


with dramatic touches—a fine poem. 

New York City. 

“THe WANDERERS AND OTHER Poems. 
Bryan Binns. New York: B. W. Huebsch. 
_ “HELEN Or TRoy AND OTHER PoEMsS 
Teasdale. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

**THeE ANTEROOM AND OTHER Poems. By 
Hervey Woods. Raltimore, Md.: 
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number of divorces granted in this 
country per annum from 1867 to 
1906. In the first year of the table there 
were 9,937 divorces and in the last year 
72,062. During the forty years covered 
about 1,250,000 divorces were granted. 
Altho it must be borne in mind that 
the population of the country has also in- 
creased remarkably during this period, 
the increase in population has not been 
sufficiently rapid to account for the in- 
crease in divorces. In 1870 there were 28 
divorces per 1,000 of population, while in 
1900 there were 73. Perhaps a more ac- 
curate unit of measurement could be ob- 
tained by substituting married population 
for total population. On this basis the 
number of d’vorces per 100,000 married 
population in 1870 was 81 and in 1900 
was 200. 
A careful study of the chart will bring 
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, ‘HE accompanying chart shows the 


out the fact that in periods of commercial 
depression the increase in divorces is less 
than in periods of prosperity. The reduc- 
tion of the family income seems then to 
knit the family more closely together. 

It can be stated in general terms that 
the divorce rate in this country increases 
as one goes westward. The rates in the 
North Atlantic and South Atlantic divis- 
ions in 1906 were respectively 41 and 43, 
while in the Western division the rate 
was 168. Bearing in mind that the aver- 
age annual number of divorces for the 
five-year period of which 1900 was the 
median year was for the United States 
as a whole 200 per 100,000 married popu- 
lation, it may be interesting to know that 
in Washington the rate was 513, in Mon- 
tana 497, in Colorado 409, while in New 
Jersey and New York it was 60 and in 
Delaware 43. 


New Haven, Conn. 











Panama Canal Tolls 


BY. BERNARD .N., BAKER 


(Mr. Baker is president ot the newly formed Atlantic and Pacific Transport Company of 
Baltimore, Md., capitalized at $15,000,000, that will construct fifteen ships for coast to 


coast traffic. 
on the Panama route. 


It is estimated that fifty new ships will be built by various companies to ply 
The question of tolls is an important one. 
necessary to allow the shipping companies to make their contracts. 
gives the views of an exceptionally well informed authority on the subject. 


An immediate decision is 
The article by Mr. Baker 
Mr. Baker was 


formerly president of the Baltimore Trust and Guarantee Company, and was for many years 


president of the Atlantic Transport Company. 


He is 2 trustee of Johns Hopkins University 


and has been interested in many commercial enterprises.—Ep1TOor.] 


CF the 7th of June last Colonel 


George W. Goethals, chairman 

and chief engineer of the Isth- 
mian ‘Canal Commission, stated to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce in the House of Representa- 
tives: “As far as we can predict or fore- 
see, we have every hope of being able to 
put a ship thru the Canal in the latter 
part of 1913.” This has been taken by 
the public as a declaration that the Canal 
will be in full operation within the next 
two years, but the men who are building 
it are not going to take any unnecessary 
risks. In the ‘same testimony Colonel 


Goethals said: “On January 1, 1915, 


according to the existing law, the 
President of the United States is to 
ask for the assembling of the fleets of 
the world in Hampton Roads. After 
certain official ceremonies have been 
gone thru with, that fleet is then to pass 
thru the Panama Canal on its way to 
San Francisco. If anything happened 
so that fleet were delayed in going thru, 
the Panama Canal will be damned, and 
to guard against that contingency I want 
that year for tuning up all the machin- 
ery and for perfecting the organization. 
I stated when I was here last winter be- 
fore this committee that the shipping in- 
terests of the world required eighteen 
months’ notice at least of what tolls are 
going to be charged in order that they 
might make their contracts.” 

This, in a few words, gives the official 
understanding of the condition of the 
Canal and presents the big problem that 
is to be solved by business and by com- 
merce. The question of tolls is a new 
one for the American public and there 
is not a clear idea of exactly what it 
means. 
average reader bear clearly in mind one 


It is well, therefore, that the , 


or two fundamental facts. First is the 
character of the measurement of the 
ship. The usual plan with us is the net 
tonnage basis; that is, counting a ton 
for every 100 cubic feet of the ship. 
‘Lhe method used in the Suez Canal and 
in certain European quarters is the Dan- 
ube measurement, which counts a net 
ton for every 65 cubic feet of the ship. 
So you see that the difference in these 
measurements is a matter of 35 per cent. 

The importance of it comes in when 
we realize by a look into the future that 
there is to be such a competition between 
the Panama Canal and the Suez Canal 
that the result will be a practical revolu- 
tion in the commerce of the world. The 
rates of the Suez Canal have been 7.25 
francs per ton, and the statement is 
made that this will be reduced after the 
first of next January to 6 francs per ton. 
Chairman Adamson, of our Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
has recently declared “that the under- 
standing was, by the original order of 
the board of managers, that the rates 
should ultimately go down to 5 francs.” 
This would mean that the Suez Canal 
would adopt a toll equivalent to $1 per 
ton, but it should be remembered again 
that this ton would be the Danube meas- 
urement of 65 cubic feet. 
* What shall be charged per ton for the 
traffic thru the Panama Canal? Presi- 
dent Taft a few days ago said: “Of 
course, we have invested $400,000,000, 
and we ought, if we can, to put the 
Canal, as soon as we can, on a reason- 
able paying basis, but it is better a great 
deal that we should get our benefit from 
the Canal indirectly than that we should 
impose tolls which would limit its use- 
fulness.” 

Colonel Goethals, who is our best 
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authority, in his testimony before the 
Congressional committee, mentioned a 
rate of from 50-cents to $1.50 and 
quotes Prof. Emory R. Johnson as 
making a proposition to fix the toll rate 
at $1. President Taft has recently ap- 
pointed Professor Johnson, who is pro- 
fessor of transportation and commerce 
at the University of Pennsylvania and 
who was on the first Isthmian Canal 
Commission, to make a new investiga- 
tion and to collect information on which 
the question of tolls might be settled. 
In arriving at his former conclusion of 
$1 per ton, Professor Johnson took the 
commerce from Japan, New Zealand 
and Australia, as a dividing line be- 
tween -either the Suez Canal or the 
Panama route, and he found the $1 rate 
would rather favor Panama. The prob- 


lem is one for legislation and adminis- 
tration, and the wise solution of it is to 
get a correct judgment of the volume of 
traffic available and to put the tax at 
such figure that will yield a good rev- 
enue to the Canal without being a bur- 
den on commerce or without restricting 
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future development. My own opinion is 
that Congress will fix a toll of $1 per 
ton and that this ton will be per 100 
cubic feet measurement. In this event, 
if the Suez tolls are reduced to 5 francs, 
the Panama Canal will have an advan- 
tage of 35 per cent. 

, in the matter of the coastwise trade 
there should be free tolls. Our present 
laws forbid any foreign ships from en- 
gaging in this trade; that is to say, no 
boat under a foreign flag may take a 
cargo from one American port to an- 
other American port. In this, distance 
counts not at all. A cargo from New 
York to Seattle is just as much coast- 
wise, traffic as from New York to Bos- 
ton. It is difficult to see, therefore, how 
the (Canal can affect the character of this 
trade or how any critic can find ground 
for complaint that the United States 
would be discriminating by placing a toll 
on foreign trade and by relieving its 
coastwise commerce from any charge 
whatever. A moment’s reflection must 
show that where there is no competition 
there can be no discrimination. Under 
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our laws there is no possible competition 
from another country in our coastwise 
trade. The Panama Canal will connect 
the two oceans; it will not permit any 
foreign ship to carry an ounce of freight 
between the American ports. 

Bearing these facts in mind, the read- 
er may more readily understand the 
recent statement of the President in his 
speech at St. Paul when he said: “The 
question is whether, if we remit the tolls, 
we are in a sense discriminating against 
any other couutry that has no right and 
no power to enter upon that trade. It 
may be that it will be held that the rule 
can apply to them as to others; if so, 
there is nothing to prevent our voting 
back to the coastwise vessels the tolls 
which they would be required to pay. I 
say this because it seems to me of the 
utmost importance that we should make 
that Canal a means of affecting bene- 
ficially to the great public interest the 
trade between the two coasts.” 


\ 


I have made several visits to the 
Canal Zone and have devoted a great 
deal of time to the study of the facts 
and conditions of the trade that is to 
pass thru the Canal. The possibilities 
are so enormous that they almost stag- 
ger the imagination. 

' Within the trade radius of the Canal 
Zone there are 14,000,000 people who 
have an annual commerce of $135,000,- 
000, of which the United States gets 
$18,000,000 of imports and $9,000,000 in 
exports; that is to say, this trade, which 
belongs to us by proximity, goes, in the 
main, to more remote markets. The 
reason is that the Americans have not 
provided facilities, and this is one of the 
duties that will be uppermost when the 
new Canal is finished. 

Great dependence is placed upon the 
increase in coastwise trade. The trans- 
continental freight movement will be 
about 4,200,000 tons when the Canal 
opens. The steamships claim they can 
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cut the rail rates into one-half or one- 
third and make large profits, while’ sav- 
ing to the consumer many millions of 
dollars annually. 

But even larger opportunities are 
found in the South. South America is 
close to us. The meridian of Washing- 
ton passes thru Panama and down the 
west coast of Chili. In other words, our 
great Atlantic and Gulf shipping ports, 
on the opening of the Panama Canal, 
will have a route as straight as the eagle 
flies to the west coast of South America 
and one much shorter than those of our 
competitors. 

The growth of Latin America has 
doubled in twenty years, from a total 
trade of $1,647,139,093 in 1890 to 
$3,301,932,150 in 1910. 

The trade of the United States with 
Latin America grew 26.4 in the five 
years from 1905 to 1910, while our trade 
with the rest of the world was increas- 
ing only 8.1 per cent. Still, this is only 
one-fifth of our foreign trade and only 
one-fourth of the trade of Latin Amer- 
ica with the rest of the world. In other 
words, our:exports to them were only 
24 per cent. of what they bought and 
our purchases from them only 31.4 per 
cent. of what they sold. 

If we go back of that we find that our 
trade with Latin America grew 128 per 
cent. in the ten years from 1897 to 1907, 
and even now our share is disgracefully 
small, and most of the trade goes to 
England, Germany and Japan. 

The opening of the Panama Canal 
gives us close access to a rich field for 
commerce where we will have advan- 
tages over our competitors, England, 
Germany and Japan. Our foreign trade 
has been carried in foreign bottoms. 
Commodities sent out by us are not 
marketed by us nor are they under- 
written or financed by us. They reach 
foreign consumers thru middlemen with 
many burdens of commission and taxa- 


tion; the prices enhance, and the quality 
and efficiency of the product is not ex- 
plained or defended by our representa- 
tives. We are spending annually $300,- 
000,000 in paying foreigners to carry 
our products. 

The opening of the Suez Canal de- 
veloped the European shipping trade en- 
ormously. A similar reduction in mile- 
age will take place on the opening of 
the Panama Canal, and the era of devel- 
opment of our own ships should begin. 
When we have enough ships to build we 
can build them as cheaply as any other 
nation. 

Our coastwise lines, while principally 
occupied with the exchanges between 
our Eastern and Western coasts, will be 
a beginning in fostering this South 
American trade. This line will come 
into touch with the South American 
trade thru the terminal facilities for 
transshipment of freight provided by the 
Government at both terminals of the 
Canal. Here freight will be deposited 
by foreign vessels which will take up 
freight for Europe or the East, while 
the ships of this line will take up freight 
destined for our own ports or the re- 
verse. There will be a great diversity of 
freight and the frequency of communi- 
cations will stimulate the trade both 
ways. We will, therefore, be sharing in 
the Latin-American trade and our trade 
with the Orient and even with other 
countries will be stimulated. Indeed, 
with this facility of transshipment in 
small packages our merchandise may 
find its way more rapidly to very distant 
ports. Then, too, there is bound to be a 
wonderful increase in passenger service, 
and we shall be sending more of our 
people to South America and bringing 
more South Americans to the United 
States, all of which means a new rela- 
tionship and a firmer extension of busi- 
ness. 
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HE ballad folk—the old, old ballad folk—what a different 

world we get into when we go among them. 

The houses and shops and factories, and sights, scenes 
and people of our every-day life vanish, and we find ourselves in 
a land of walled and moated castles and fierce armored knights, 
and more or less gentle ladies. 

Ah, what woes they have! What-woes! And so unneces- 
sary! Their troubles are almost entirely their own fault. Such 
carelessness, such recklessness, such wrongheadedness, I never 
heard of before in all my life. 

There, for instance, are the characters in “Kempion.”” The 
old king is no sooner a widower than he marries again. The 
minstrel says concerning the king’s pretty daughter : 

“Her father marries the worst woman 
That ever lived in Christendom,” 
and further, “A powerful wicked witch was she.” 
The old gentleman took no precautions, made no inquiries as 


to character. Ill consequences immediately fell upon his daughter, 
for the stepmother met her and said: 


“T wierd ye to be a fiery snake 
And borrowed shall ye never be 
Unless that Kempion, the king’s own son, 
Come to the crag and thrice kiss thee.” 


_ Now that was silly, was it not? Any woman in her senses 
ought to know that turning the pretty princess into a fiery serp_nt 
would be sure to give rise to unpleasant comment about the court, 
and that this would react on her who caused the transforma- 
tion. 

Stepmothers do things better in these days. 


Be that as it may, the princess became a fiery snake and 
swam seas and climbed up Eastmere crags: 


“And aye she cried on Kempion 

Gin he would but come to her hand; 
Now word has gone to Kempion 

That Siccan a beast was in the land.” 


“Siccan a beast,” inquiring for most men, would cause em- 
barrassment, and many would be tempted to deny that they en- 
joyed the honor of the Serpent’s acquaintance. 
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Prince Kempion seems to have felt a sort of mild wonder, 
but he determined to call on the Serpent and demand an explana- 
tion. To that end he built a boat—being a king’s son he naturally 
had no boat ready built and was unable to hire one. 

Up to this time the transformed princess had behaved in a 
reasonable manner, so far as one can judge from the ballad, but 
she no sooner sees Kempion come sailing than she goes wild: 

“The worm leapt out, the worm leapt down, 
She plaited nine times round stock and stone” 

She nearly upset the boat several times, and Kempion, tho 
a young man of steady nerves, took up his crossbow, and told her 
that if she didn’t keep away he would send a bolt thru her head. 
She answered with spirit: 


YS 


“Out o’ my slythe I winna rise, 
Nor quit my den for awe o’ thee, 
Till Kempion, the King’s own son 
Come to the crag and thrice kiss me.” 


This must have seemed like a very extraordinary demand 
on the part of a fiery serpent, but it didn’t daunt Kempion. One 
would think that she would at least be still while being kissed, 
but : 

“He’s louted him o’er the Eastmere crags 
And he has given that beast a kiss. 

In she swang and out she cam 
And aye her speech was a wicked hiss.” 

In fact she acted in such a manner as to make her “borrow- 
ing” (rescue) just as hard as possible. Nevertheless, Kempion 
persisted, and kissing her three times, turned her again into a 
beautiful young woman. Then he lent her a cloak, and they went 
home to attend to the stepmother of whom it is said: 

“Her hair shall grow rough, her teeth grow lang, 
And aye upon four feet maun she gang.” ; 

This was poetic justice. She became a dog, and we may be 
certain that people who knew her history saw to it that she felt 
the full force of the change in her condition. 

Quite equal in rashness to the wicked stepmother whose ex- 
hibition of spite brought her to such a bad end, was the young 
man with whom Allison Gross fell in love. He tells the story 
himself, in the ballad, so we must make allowances for his preju- 
dices. He says that Allison Gross, who he describes as “the ugli- 
est witch in the North Countrie,” fell in love with him and called 
him to her bower, where he sat upon her knee. She “kaimed” his 
hair with a silver .“kaim,” while promising him a silk shirt 
trimmed with pearls, a red robe and a golden cup if he would 
love her. He answered 

“Awa’, awa’, ye ugly witch, 
Haud far awa’ and lat me be. 
I never will be your leman sae true, 
And I wish I were out o’ your company.” 

This is almost unbelievable—a gentleman sitting on a lady’s 
lap, having his hair “kaimed” with a silver “kaim,” a silver basin 
being also used in the operation, using such language. 

Why, it takes our breath away to contemplate his rashness, 
not to speak of the breach of good manners. 

And so causeless. Allison Gross had been very kind. She 
was a witch. Well and good—what of it? All the ladies are 
more or less bewitching. We love them none the less for that. 
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Allison behaved with great moderation under the circum- 
stances. She only changed the impertinent youth into a snake. 
It’s a wonder she didn’t pull his hair. Her method of proceed- 
ing to effect the transformation is interesting. As soon as he in- 
sulted her she blew on a grass-green horn, and swore by the 
moon and stars to ‘make him sorry: 
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“Then out she’s taen a silver wand, 
And she’s turned her three times round and rounc 
She’s muttered sic words that my strength it failed 
And I feel down senseless on the ground.” 

Let any man at the present day try the experiment of treat- 
ing a lady as Allison Gross was treated, and-he may depend on 
it that she will “mutter sic words” that his strength will fail. The 
young man escaped more easily than he deserved, for the Queen 
of Scotland came along, and observing that he was a snake, nat- 
urally stroked his back, and that turned him into a man again. 

Lord Thomas and fair Ellinor, in the ballad named after 
them, are seen bringing calamities on themselves by exhibiting 
the same utter lack of discretion. They were in love, but it be- 
came necessary for Lord Thomas to marry another, and fair 
Ellinor went to the wedding and criticised the bride to her face: 

“Is this your bride?” fair Ellinor said, 
’Methinks she looks wonderful brown. 

Thou might’st have had as fair a woman 
As ever trod on the ground.” 

This was hardly likely to be pleasing to the subject of dis- 

cussion, but Lord Thomas, by his reply, made a bad matter worse: 
“‘Despise her not, fair Ellen,’ he said, 
‘Despise her not unto me; 
For better I love thy little finger 
Than all her whole bodie.’” 

Is it any wonder that the brown bride drew her knife upon 
fair Ellinor? The latter was slain, Sir Thomas cut, off the bride’s 
head, and then killed himself. 

And all this happened for want of a little ordinary diplomacy. 

“The Douglas Tragedy” is another striking instance of the 
rashness of these ballad folk.. The Douglas daughter and Lord 
William are in love, and instead of trying to get married in an 
ordinary manner. they must needs elope. The seven Douglas sons 
and the father pursue them and the lady liolds Lord William’s 
horse while he attends to her family, with such success that he 
kills all her brothers and is killing her father, when she exclaims: 

“O haud your hand, Lord William,” she said, 
“Your strokes they are wondrous sair. 
Tho lovers 1 might get mony a ane, 
A father I canna get mair.” 

This was a good economical suggestion, but came a little 

late. They rode away, but 
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“Lord William was dead lang ere midnight, 
Lady Margaret iang ere day. 

May all true lovers that go thegether 
Have mair gude luck than they.” 


Their ill fortune followed them even after death, for we are 
informed 
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“Lord William was buried in Mary’s kirk, 
Lady Margaret in Mary’s quire; 

And out o’ her grave grew a bonny red rose, 
And out o’ the knight’s a briar.” 








These twined and twined till they could not go any higher. 
That was common enough among the ballad folk, but something 
happened to one of them that was not common: 

“Till bye there cam the black Douglas, 
And wow, but he was rough 

He pu’ed the briar out by the roots, 
And threw it in Mary’s Loch.” 

“The Banks o’ Yarrow” shows ballad folk acting in their 
accustomed manner, as if there was no such thing as common 
sense in the whole wide world. There is a wedding and, on the 
evening after, the groom and bride’s father and brothers drink 
and quarrel. They go out on the banks of Yarrow and fight, and 
the bridegroom, beirig a good man with his hands, produces a 
scartity of brothers-in-law. Someone stabs him in the back at 
last, and the father tells the bride what has happened, assuring 
her that he will get her a new and better bridegroom as soon as 
ue goes to market town. 

Instead of taking the news good-humoredly, the bride grows 
angry ° 

" “O haud your tongue, father,’ she says, 
“For worse ye mak my sorrow; 
A better lord could never be 
Than him that lies on Yarrow.” 
She kissed his lips, she kaimed his hair, 
As oft she’d done before o, 
And there wi grief her heart did break 
Upon the banks o’ Yarrow.” 
_ Barbara Allen—‘Bobberee,” she is called in some communi- 
ties where they still sing about her—is another instance of ballad 
folk unreasonableness. She quarrelled with her lover, and he set 
about dying of love: 
“All in the merry month of May, 
When green leaves they were springin’, 
This young man on his death bed lay 
For the love of Barbara Allen. 


He sent his man unto her then 

To the town where she was dwellin’. 
‘You must come to my master dear, 

If your name be Barbara Allen.’” 


She goes quietly enough,.but in place of trying to comfort 
or cure, she makes'the young man worse by reproaching him for 
having slighted her when he and some boon companions were 
drinking toasts to young ladies of their acquaintance. She may 
have been misinformed, or he may have refrained from mention- 
ing her name from motives of delicacy. At any rate, she is 
deadly hard. One version makes her walk in the room, look at 
him, and remark grimly, “Young man, I think you’re dyin’,” and 
walk out again. A longer version reports him as saying: 

“‘Oh, it’s I’m sick and very, very sick, 
And it’s a’ for Barbara Allen.’” 


To which she unfeelingly responds: 


“‘O better for me ye’s never be, 
Tho your heart’s blood were a-spillin 


She departed, her lover dies, and the bell began to toll: 


“She hadna gone a mile but twa 

When she heard the deid-bell knellin’, 
And every jow that the deid-bell gied 

It cried “Woe to Barbara Allen.’” 
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That was the way that the bell might have been expected 
to feel about it, but the effect on Barbara is surely surprising. 
The “jow” of the “deid-bell” somehow woke her remorse, and 
when she arrived home she said: 

“*Q) mother, mother, mak my bed 
And mak it soft and narrow, 


Since my love died for me today, 
I'll die for him tomorrow.’” ° 
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One good turn deserves another. A thing to be noticed ‘is 
the carefulness* concerning the death-bed. All these ballad folk 
were very particular about the sort of bed on which they died, 
when they died in bed at all. Had the bed been made broad 
and hard, it is quite probable that Barbara would have refused 
to die. | 

There was the Earl of Mar’s daughter. too, who met in the 
forest a seeming dove which was really a French prince. They 
were married and had seven sons, who flew to the grandmother 
in France. Always the Earl of Mar’s daughter rejected the 
suitors presented by her father, saying, “I’m content to live alane 
with my dove Coo-’my-Doo.” The Earl of Mar swore to kill the 
dove, but “Coo-’my-Doo” immediately winged his way tc France, 
where he had twenty-four strong men transformed into storks, 
the seven sons into swans, and himself into 2 goshawk. So 
changed they returned to the Earl of Mar’s castle and carried off 
his daughter. 


Quite as regardless of her father’s feelings was the “Fair 
Flower of Northumberland.” She listens to the flattering tongue 
of a Scotch knight prisoner, and, stealing her father’s ring, gold, 
and horses, elopes with him. When they are over the border the 
canny Scot discloses that he is a married man, and, taking the 
gold, ring, and horses, informs her that she can walk home. The 
ballad fails to inform us what her father said on her return. 


Young Hynd Horn left his love for seven years, and re- 
turned just as she was being married to a venerable gentleman. 
He put on a beggar’s cloak (which naturally made him a welcome 
guest), and dropped a ring in the bride’s cup. She knew him, 
they eloped, and Hynd Horn was far happier than he deserved. 


Lord Lovell quite as lightly deserted his sweetheart, Lady 
Nancy Bell, in order to roam about the world. He told her 
neither where he was going nor when he would return; “a year, 
or two, or three at the most,” were his words. He returned when 
a year and a day had gone by, but was too late—the lady had 
just died of love. Then he suddenly understood his own con- 
duct, and did the decent thing by dying, too, and they were 
buried together, and the usual rose and briar twined and twined. 


These Ballad Land Folk were not any more fond of ill con- 
sequences than we are. They were quick enough to lament and 
repent when they got into trouble, but they either couldn’t or 
wouldn’t look ahead. Thus Fair Rosamond enjoyed herself 
hugely till Queen Ellinor caught her in the maze, and presented 
the alternative of poison or dagger. Then Rosamond suddenly 
took a great distaste for all the finery she had acquired. Rosa- 
mond had never considered consequences, neither had the Queen. 
When the King discovered the fate of his charming toy, he was 
annoyed, and imprisoned the Queen for twenty-six years. 
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Nor did Sir William consider consequences when he ill 
treated the damsel so that she died. She haunted him, coming 
to his bedside at midnight with sword or dagger, and scaring him 
stiff—also utterly preventing him from marrying, for how vould 
he possibly have explained the threatening apparition? 

In the dim recesses of Ballad Land there’s a vast deal about 
Robin Hood and his merry men which never saw the light of 
modern publication—just as in Mallory’s “Life of King Arthur” 
there is an enormous amount of glorious material which has 
never been worked over by a Tennyson or a Hawker. ‘ 

I have always had a prejudice against the Sheriff of Not- 
tingham, and one of the things which I discovered in the dim 
recesses of which I have spoken, confirms and intensifies that 
feeling. The Sheriff captured Will Stukely of Robin’s band, and 
was actually going to hang him—the donkey could have had no 
conception of modern comic opera requirements. 

Will was bound and riding in a cart to the place of execu- 
tion, when he addressed the Sheriff : 

“Give me a sword in my hand, 
And let me be unbound. 

And with thee and thy men I'll fight, 
Till I lie dead on the ground.” 

Now here was a fair offer, and one surely pleasant to the 
spectators. A good fight is always more exciting than a hanging. 
But the Sheriff of Nottingham was no gentleman, he hadn’t a 
drop of sporting blood in his veins, and he did not care a farthing 
how much he disappointed the audience. _He peremptorily re- 
fused Will Stukely’s modest request: 

“But this desire he would not grant, 
His wishes were in vain, 

For the Sheriff swore he hanged should be, 
And not by the sword be slain.” 

Ah, but the Sheriff did not reckon on Little John and other 
stout fellows appearing and releasing Will Stukely, and giving 
the officer and his men a good jacketting. 

But that was what happened. and I am sure it must have 
pleased the people. 
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Last Week’s Elections 


ELEcTIONS midway between Presi- 
“dential years are affected mainly by na- 
tional issues because the members of a 
new national House are chosen. Last 
year the tariff caused a House revolu- 
tion. In off-year elections, like those of 
last week, national questions are not pri- 
marily infliiential, as a rule, but voters 
are thinking of local issues, and there is 
room for an exhibition of independence 
at the polls. At such elections may be 
seen much housecleaning in municipali- 
ties, with revolts against ring rule in 
States as well as in cities. Here and 
there the leading national issue may be 
forced to the front, and in certain States 
the effect of the voting upon the for- 
tunes of candidates for the Presidential 
nominations in the coming year must be 
taken into account. 

Prominence was given to the tariff 
issue this year, in Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island and Kentucky, but local questions 
overshadowed it elsewhere, except in 
three or four scattered Congressional 
districts where vacancies were filled. 
Elections in which tariff arguments had 
much weight do not indicate any consid- 


erable change in public sentiment as to 
this issue since last November. Gover- 
nor Foss’s plurality in Massachusetts has 
been reduced, but this loss is probably 
due mainly to criticism of his course in 
office. Figures from Congressional dis- 
tricts point to more emphatic disapproval 
of the revision of 1909 rather than to a 
more favorable view of it. For the sec- 
ond time since the Civil War, Maryland 
elects a Republican Governor, but the 
Legislature is Democratic, and the defeat 
of the Democratic candidate for Gov- 
ernor may be ascribed to condemnation 
of a political machine with which he was 
associated, disapproval of his course in 
the State Senate, and the recent disclo- 
sure of primary frauds in Baltimore. 
The voters of Maryland should be com- 
mended for rejecting, by a large major- 
ity, a proposed constitutional amendment 
for the disfranchisement of negroes. 
Democratic harmony and strong partisan 
interest in national issues have restored 
Kentucky to the Democratic party. 

Notable changes are to be seen in 
many municipalities. In Philadelphia, 
popular revolt against the alliance of 
public officers with a ring of greedy con- 
tractors has given the office of Mayor to 
Rudolph Blankenburg, for many years 
past an earnest and vigorous leader of 
reformers in his city. His opponent was 
supported by United States Senator Pen- 
rose and the Republican organization. 
Philadelphia is fortunate in the election 
of Mr. Blankenburg, being greatly in 
need of reform in its municipal affairs. 
San Francisco’s Labor Union party, 
offensively odoriferous by reason of 
Mayor Schmitz and other representa- 
tives, has been overthrown by a coalition 
of its foes. In Cincinnati, Henry T. 
Hunt, Democrat, is to be Mayor. As 
official prosecutor he recently attacked 
Boss Cox, the Republican leader, in the 
courts. His opponent at the polls was 
the candidate of the organization with 
which Cox’s name is still associated, 
altho the latter says he has retired. 

Six years ago, in a speech at Akron, 
Mr. Taft, then Secretary of War, sharp- 
ly denounced the Cox machine, “a local 
despotism,” saying that “the power se- 
cured by the boss and his assistants had 
undoubtedly been used for their pecu- 
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niary benefit.” One week before the 
recent election, however, he said in a 
letter to a local Republican leader: 

“I expect to be in Cincinnati on election 
day, and, unless my registration 1s defective, 
to cast my vote for the Republican municipal 
ticket, becatise I believe the candidates there- 
on to be competent and worthy I shall vote 
the Republican ticket because I think the con- 
ditions under which I made my Akron speech 
have substantially changed.” 

Whereupon certain independent Re- 
publicans sent him a letter, assuring him 
that he had been misinformed : 

“On the contrary, the same political leaders 
whom you denounced then [in the speech at 

‘ Akron] are stil! in control of the organiza- 
tion, and our city is still the victim of their 
greed and selfishness. The fight for decent 
government in Cincinnati 1s won, unless the 
issues are clouded by such misrepresentations 
as were made to you.” 

Mr. Taft voted for the Republican 
nominees. They were defeated. The 
President is sharply criticised for sup- 
porting candidates, alleged to be those of 
a ring which he denounced six years ago. 
If it be true that the same objectionable 
men and influences continue to control 
the Republican organization in Cincin- 
nati, he was misled and will suffer some 
loss of political prestige. There is a con- 
fi'ct of testimony about the facts, as to 
which we are not .at present sufficiently 
informed. 

‘The general drift of voting in Ohio 
cities deserves consideration, as it may be 
that both Presidential candidates will be 
found in that State. This drift is clearly 
Democratic or Socialistic. Columbus 
and Cleveland, as well as. Cincinnati, 
elected Democratic Mayors, altho they 
have been regarded as Republican towns. 
In eleven other cities, with Canton (Mr. 
McKinley’s home) and Lima at the head 
of the list, Socialist Mayors were chosen. 

By no means the least interesting and 
significant of the revolts was the one 
against Tammany and the rule of the 
Tammany Boss, Charles F. Murphy, in 
the city and State of New York. With 
the present Democratic Governor, Mr. 
Dix, was elected a Democratic majority 
in the Assembly, where the Democrats 
have 85 members and the Republicans 
63. In the coming year, however, there 
will be tor Republicans and only 48 
Democrats. It is commonly understood 
that Mr. Dix owed his nomination to 
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Murphy. The latter, a Governor of his 
selection having taken office, set out to 
control the Legislature and to extend his 
power thruout the State. And soon the 
government seemed to be in his hands, 
altho not all of his projects were suc- 
cessful. A considerable element in the 
party was offended by the futile candi- 
dacy of Sheehan for the national Senate, 
the passage of an objectionable election 
law, and persistént attempts to enact a 
new charter for the great city. And so 
the Democratic majority thas been dis- 
placed by a much larger Republican one. 
In the city, which will have more Repub- 
lican than Democratic Assemblymen, 
Tammany and Murphy lost control of 
the Board of Aldermen and elected their 
county officers and judges by only a 
small margin. In certain adjoining 
counties (Brooklyn included) _ their 


nominees for the bench were defeated, 
owing partly to evidence tending to show 
that one of them had paid from $10,000 
to $30,000 for his place on the ticket. 
The national Democratic party, which 
has profited by the course of its House 


majority, has suffered on account of the 
greed and unwisdom of Tammany. . It 
may not gain anything by the reverses 
of Tammany’s Boss. Last week’s vote 
for Assemblymen may show a Repub- 
lican majority of 100,000 in this great 
State, whose delegation to the national 
convention Murphy still hopes to control. 

Governor Wilson, a candidate for the 
Democratic Presidential nomination, has 
lost the support of the New Jersey 
Legislature, in which a Democratic ma- 
jority of 21 has been displaced “by a 
Republican majority of 15. The change 
was due chiefly to the influence of cer- 
tain influential Democrats who opposed 
his advanced’ or “progressive” views. 
While it does not tend to promote his 
nomination, it may not be charged 
against him. 

We come to what many regard as the 
most important result of the voting—the 
remarkable gains made by the Socialist 
party. Eleven cities in Ohio (Canton, 
Lima, Lorain, Fostoria, Toronto, Mt. 
Vernon, Barberton, Cuyahoga Falls, 
Salem, St. Mary’s and Martin’s Ferry) 
elected Socialist Mayors, and only a 
handful of votes excluded Conneaut 
from this list. Four of Columbus’s nine- 
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teen Councilmen are Socialists. In 
Schenectady, N. Y. (population, 72,000), 
_ the Rev. Dr. George R. Lunn, Socialist, 
will be the new Mayor. His party elect- 
ed a majority of the Councilmen and 
nearly all the other city officers, also 
sending H. M. Merrill to the State As- 
sembly. There will be one Socialist in 
the Rhode Island Legislature. Socialist 
Mayors were chosen in Newcastle, Pa.; 
Crookston, Minn., and five small cities 
of Utah. Socialist party growth was 42 
per cent. in New York. City, 100 per cent. 
in Buffalo and Pittsburgh, 600 per cent. 
in Bridgeport, Conn. 

Not all who voted the Socialist ticket 
last week are Socialists. In some places 
men of one.or the other of the old par- 
ties supported a Socialist candidate to 
accomplish some political purpose. This 
was the course of many conservative or 
anti-Vardaman Democrats in Mississippi. 
Independent voters dissatisfied with the 
management of municipalities by the old 
parties turn to the Socialist ticket with- 
out accepting fundamental Socialist doc- 
trines or knowing what these are. But, 
with due allowance for all such addi- 
tions, the real Socialist voting strength 
shows much growth. Those who regard 
this growth with disquietude should see 
that, so far as public utilities are con- 
cerned, it emphas‘zes the need of just 
and strict official regulation, if govern- 
ment ownership and operation are to be 
prevented. 

aw 


Bishop Candler’s Wail 


BisHop WARREN A. CANDLER, of the 
Southern Methodist Church, is a man of 
ability and distinction. One of his broth- 
ers has been a judge of the Supreme 
Court of Georgia, and another brother, a 
man of large wealth, has been very gen- 
erous in his aid to Southern Methodist 
institutions. Bishop Candler loves the 
South, the old South, especially loves 
Georgia, and is very jealous of any inti- 
mation that his section of the country 
fails in any respect. 

But if the South is the most fertile and 
hopeful section of the country, why is it 
that immigration avoids it? This ques- 
tion the Bishop answers in an interview. 

The trouble is not chiefly because the 
railroads have failed to advertise the 
resources of the South, altho this is true; 
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nor is the race problem responsible for 
the failure to attract Germans, Italians 
and Hungarians. The reason, he tells 
us, is chiefly this: 

“There are certain groups of Southerners 
who have injured the South at the North and 
in Europe by a mischievous mendicancy. 

“These are they who have been ready to 
run to Northern millionaires for money to 
endow our colleges and even for money to 
cure the alleged diseases of some of our peo- 
ple. Thereby they have advertised the South 
as a section teeming with ignorance, stingi- 
ness, mortal diseases and degenerates who 
were made degenerates by their ailments.” 

We fear the Bishop has not quite diag- 
nosed the disease, whether physical or 
educational. If he had happened to be 
in touch with philanthropic fields here- 
abouts he would have learned that what 
he calls mendicancy is not confined to his 
own section. The West floods us with 
its “mendicant” appeals quite as much as 
does the South. Of the millions Dr. 
Pearson has given in response to such 
appeals comparatively little has gone 
South. Mr. Carnegie’s gifts and Mr. 
Rockefeller’s have benefited the North 
more than the South. That the South 
needs money for schools and hospitals is 
true, but it has asked these men for them 
rio more than has the North and West; 
and what is true of these men is true also 
of a multitude of other givers. 

Says Bishop Candler: 

“Our people are able and willing to solve 
their own educational problems. We do not 
need to beg any man to pay our school bills 
or to teach us how to conduct our educational 
institutions. A superserviceable ‘Southern as- 
sociation’ may as well dissolve or direct its 
missionary efforts to some other section. 

“Much ado has been made about the hook- 
worm in the South and Rockefeller has seen 
fit to give a large sum to be used in purging 
Southern people of alleged lazy bugs. 

“It is enough to say that any and all of our 
pecple are quite able to pay their own doctors’ 
bills. We are able to treat our own patients 
and we would be still more able to care for 
them if our section were not so constantly 


advertised to its hurt by our mendicant theo- 
rists and reformers. : 


“What the South needs very much is to be 
let alone.” 


It is well for the South that it has 
other representatives than Bishop Can- 
dler. He has been one of the governing 
board of Vanderbilt University, the chief 
educational institution of his Church in 
the South. Its endowment, 1%s leader- 
ship and its name are due to the appeals 
made for it at the North. Vanderbilt Uni- 
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versity has not impoverished Tennessee 
or the South. Dozens of institutions in 
the South have sought and received aid 
from Northern philanthropy. There has 
been need of such aid; and to ask for it 
is no mean mendicancy. If the South 
is so well able and willing to solve its 
own educational problems, why has it not 
done so? Why is it yet so far in the 
rear? The reason is, both a lack of 
means and a lack of willingness. The 
people have not yet been trained to sup- 
port education on the scale accepted in 
other older and younger States. 
extraordinary that Bishop Candler 
should boast of both ability and willing- 
ness when in so large sections the school 
term is scarce half what it is elsewhere, 
and the teachers are so pitifully paid. 

Physicians have lately discovered that 
the hookworm disease explains certain 
prevalent physical infirmities. If a rich 
man gives money to investigate the dis- 
ease with a view to a remedy, we should 
think that anybody ought to be pleased. 
If the Bishop’s advice were to be fol- 
lowed the unfortunate conditions which 
every one knows to exist, whether hook- 
worm or illiteracy, would too long re- 
main uncorrected. The man who shuts 
his eyes, who declares that all is well, is 
no true friend of his section.- It is due 
to the earnest men who have seen the 
ignorance and the backwardness and 
have raised their voices and begged for 
help that conditions are rapidly improv- 
ing; and the pubiic sentiment of the 
South is demanding the education of all 
white and black, and the improvement 
of conditions of labor and agriculture. 
Such improvement will bring the best 
sort of immigrants, such as are going to 
Texas and Florida. 


a 
Darkness That Can Be Felt 


Tue Presbyterian Synod of Cali- 
fornia reckons among its members many 
men of fine scholarship and undoubted 
ability. But they are so far in the 
‘minority that they could not prevent the 
synod from stultifying itself completely 
at the annual meeting just held in 
Southern California. By a vote of 110 


to 81, the medieval majority requested 
the resignation of Prof. Thomas F. Day, 
of San Francisco Theological Seminary. 
The resolution contains a proviso in- 
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structing the directors of the seminary 
to remove him from his position by the 
ist of January if he does not resign. 

Professor Day holds the chair of Old 
Testament Literature. Last year the 
same synod by vote determined what 
ought to be taught regarding the Old 
Testament. These were some of the 
conclusions reached—not by an applica- 
tion of brains and scholarship, to be 
sure, but by a show of hands: That 
Moses wrote the whole of the Penta- 
teuch; that the entire book of Isaiah is 
the work of one writer; that the book of 
Daniel is “veritable history,” written be- 
fore it came to pass; that the Genesis 
account of the creation, of Paradise, and 
of the fall of man is “historically true”! 
These and numerous similar inherited 
tenets, which most well-regulated Sun- 
day schools even have left behind, were 
among the things which this synod ex- 
pected Professor Day to teach. There 
was also brought up against him at the 
recent synod the charge that he held to 
the “kinetic theory of Christ.” It means 
that he was taken to task for believing 
that Jesus was subject to human limita- 
tions ; that he “grew in wisdom and stat- 
ure, and in favor with God and men.” 

Because he has trained his mind to be 
the servant of the truth as revealed by 
facts and not by synodal majorities, Pro- 
fessor Day will probably have to go, for 
the newly elected directors are deter- 
mined to carry out the will of the synod. 
Those who look upon ignorance as one 
of the chief sources of evil, who hold 
veracity in thought as well as in act a 
condition of true progress, must be sad- 
dened by this act of California Presby- 
terianism. 

The future usefulness of the seminary 
is practically ruined if the will of the 
synod prevails. On the one hand, what 
young man of ambition and intelligence 
will want to go to.a theological school 
whose faculty is forced to ignore the 
generally accepted gains of a century of 
Christian scholarship and scientific prog- 
ress? On the other, who can respect the 
mental equipment of a man who will be 
willing to accept a chair of the Old 
Testament on terms that. prove him to 
be either ignorant or intellectually dis- 
honest? In either case he and the insti- 
tution he represents must prove a drag 
to the Christian” progress of our time. 
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But this is an issue that affects not 
merely one chair in the seminary. A 
glance at the charges brought against 
Professor Day shows that not a single 
theological discipline escapes the throt- 
tling hand of the synod. No one can 
interpret the New Testament rightly un- 
less he is free to illuminate and expound 
its teaching in the light of the accepted 
results of Old Testament historical crit- 
icism. Nor is it clear how one who 
must torture his utterances on the crigin 
of the earth and of man into literal 
agreement with the first chapters of 
Genesis can in any discipline properly 
instruct a generation that from the 
kindergarten to the university is trained 
to think in terms of development. 

If the little seminary at San Anselmo 
would find freedom and greatness, let it 
follow in the footsteps of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, by breaking away 
from the strangle-hold of an antedilu- 
vian synod. The latter’s action has 
aroused deep feeling among California 
Presbyterians who stand for light and 
progress. It is retired ministers of the 
denomination in Southern California, 
who have an ex officio seat in the synod, 
that are chiefly responsible for this out- 
break. If so, we have here the unedify- 
ing spectacle of good men who cannot 
endure the light of rational progress put- 
ting out with pious precaution the eyes 
of the new ministerial generation. Since 
among twenty blind a single one-eyed 
man is a king, as Erasmus said, we hope 
the seminary and its intelligent support- 
ers will find means of effective resist- 
ance. 

A similar case occured not long ago 
in Canada. The directors of the Mon- 
treal Wesleyan Theological College dis- 
missed Professor Workman on_ the 
charge that he denied the Bible story of 
the fall of man, and a court has given 
him $3,500 damages on the ground that 
their action was illegal. 

as 


Social Efficiency 


WE should hate to believe that all of 
the preachers of industrial efficiency are 
as obtuse as some of them make them- 
selves out to be. They profess to think 
it passing strange that a determined op- 
position to their program has sprung up 
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among the wage earners, who are to be 
made so much better off by adopting the 
methods of Messrs. Taylor, Brandeis & 
Company. What perversity is it, we are 
asked, that everlastingly holds back the 
dearly beloved workingman from enjoy- 
ment of the fat heritage which the em- 
ployer would so glady make over to him? 

More than once THE INDEPENDENT 
has pointed out precisely what is the 
matter with the program of “efficiency.” 
Taking the figures of Messrs. Taylor, 
Brandeis and the rest at their face value, 
they show that while the wage worker 
does receive an appreciable advance out 
of his increased production by the new 
methods, the employer gets from three 
to ten times as large an advance as the 
wage earner does. This does not appeal 
to the wage earner as a square deal, and 
he sees that the inevitable effect of it, in 
the long run, must be to widen enor- 
mously the already wide gulf between 
the economic condition of the wages 
class and that of the employing class. 
Naturally, therefore, it excites his suspi- 
cion that, before the experiment is fin- 
ished, “efficiency” will be used as a new 
club to hammer him into subjection, pre- 
cisely as the piece-price system has been. 
Workingmen understand well enough 
that the piece-price system would be a 
fair and satisfactory scheme under a 
co-operative organization of industry, 
and probably not many of them find it 
difficult to see that the much talked of 
“efficiency” methods would be an asset 
to a socialistic commonwealth. If the 
efficiency preachers sincerely want to 
know what the real reaction of the work- 
ingman to their propositions is, let them 
experiment a little further. Let them 
find out what would happen if they 
offered to supplement the wages contract 
with a proviso that the additional prod- 
uct created by “efficiency” methods 
should be divided in the proportion of 
two-thirds to the worker and one-third to 
the employer. 

Not to put too fine a point on it, the 
“efficiency” program, as it has been pre- 
sented so far, is an obvious case of sav- 
ing at the spigot and wasting at the 
bung. It ignores the vast field of social 
efficiency, by comparison with which 
individual efficiency is a small matter. By 
“social efficiency,” as the term is here 
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used, we do not mean anything so ideal- 
istic as “social service” in the ethical 
sense, or philanthropy, or theoretical 
justice. We mean a practical social effi- 
ciency that is measurable in hard cash, a 
social efficiency that spells dividends to 
stockholders. 

The labor and capital of the world are 
producing today from one-third to one- 
half of what they ought to produce 
ander effective co-operation and good 
management. The existing. industrial 
organization, as all can see, is working 
as wastefully as a locomotive out of 
repair. The labor force is deliberately 
following a policy of resistance, friction, 
wastefulness and sabotage because it 
does not feel that it is having its rightful 
opportunity or getting its rightful share 
of product. The capitalist employing 
class, mightily well satisfied with its own 
“business brains,” and fully convinced 
that it is richer than other men are be- 
cause it is endowed with superior “abil- 
ity” (as the learned Mr. Mallock ex- 
presses it), has been trying for some- 
thing over a hundred years now to solve 
this bothersome problem of “the rela- 
tions of labor and capital.” And what 
has it accomplished? Would even Mr. 
Mallock have the hardihood to claim that 
it has accomplished anything whatever 
in this particular line of effort? Is the 
outlook for a harmonious organization of 
the forces of labor and capital thruout 
the industrial world any brighter today 
than it was when Adam Smith wrote 
“The Wealth of Nations”? 

Industrial efficiency of the individual 
worker will be an excellent thing when 
the world is ready for it. But what we 
want just now is a Brandeis or a Taylor 
to tell us why we go on wasting at the 
bung. 
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Crumbs for Women 


Mrs. IpA Hustep HARPER gave our 
readers two weeks ago important infor- 
mation as to woman suffrage in the six 
States that have adopted it. But there 
are many more States which have given 
a grudging partial suffrage, and on the 
extent of these crumbs from the rich 
masculine table Mrs. Harper supplies 
further information, which we give here. 

Beginning with Michigan in 1875, 
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there was a tendency on the part of 
legislatures to confer some form of 
school suffrage on women, and this has 
continued until in about half of the 
States they have a school vote of -some 
kind. In certain places it is for trustees, 
in others for appropriations, but no- 
where have they as much of a voice in 
school affairs as men have. In some 
States they must be mothers of children 
of school age, in others heads of fami- 
lies, and in others taxpayers. They must 
register the same as if they were going 
to vote an entire ticket, and on election 
day they must go to the general polls; so 
the school vote cast by women must not 
be regarded as conclusive evidence of 
the number who would exercise the full 
suffrage. 

In 1887 Kansas again came to the 
front by granting to women municipal 
suffrage, which its Legislature had con- 
stitutional power to-do, and they have 
exercised it ever since then, to the dis- 
tinct advantage of the city governments, 
according to the general belief. There 
has been, however, much legislative jug- 
gling to prevent their having a vote on 
officials who are connected with the ad- 
ministration of the liquor prohibition 
laws, and they are prevented from vot- 
ing on judge and marshal of the City 
Court, justices of the peace and consta- 
bles, while the police judge, city marshal 
and chief of police are appointed, except 
in the small places. Liquor sellers, when 
indicted, simply take an appeal to a 
higher court over which women have no 
jurisdiction. A constitutional amend- 
ment to give women the complete fran- 
chise was submitted to the voters in 
1894, but was defeated largely because 
of the peculiar political condition—the 
Republicans trying to regain the State 
from the control of the Populists and 
both parties willing to sacrifice anything 
that seemed to stand in the way. An 
amendment has now been once more 
submitted, to be voted on in November, 
1912, and as there is really a strong pub- 
lic sentiment in favor of it, the prospect 
is good for its winning unless political 
exigencies again call for a sacrifice of 
the women. 

In examining the patchwork of wom- 
en’s civil, legal and political rights and 
privileges in the United States, one shall 
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find that in Montana, since 1887, women 
taxpayers can vote on questions of spe- 
cial taxation, also for school trustees; 
since 1894 in lowa all women can vote 
on issuing bonds or increasing the tax 
levy ; since 1898 in Minnesota for library 
trustees (in addition to school officers 
since 1875). In 1901 the Legislature of 
New York gave to taxpaying women of 
towns and villages a vote upon propo- 
sitions for special taxation, and in 1910 
the law was amended to include the issu- 
ing Of bonds. After four acts of the 
Legislature and three decisions of the 
highest courts, consuming twenty years 
of time, the right was secured for 
women of the towns and villages who 
have children of school age or are 
assessed for over $50 to vote at district 
school meetings! Even with this small 
privilege women have carried many elec- 
tions, and always for the improvement 
of the schools and villages. The char- 
ters of seven or eight third-class cities 
have conferred school suffrage on 
women, and possibly a dozen have given 
the taxpayer’s franchise. 

In 1908, Michigan, thru a new Consti- 
tution, gave taxpaying women a vote on 
all questions of special taxation and the 
granting of franchises. This was in re- 
sponse to a petition from 275,000 of the 
leading women for the full suffrage. 
Most of the fragmentary voting privi- 
leges enumerated above have been given 
by legislatures merely to get rid of the 
importunities of the women for a chance 
to obtain the complete franchise. These 
crumbs are about all the actual suffrage 
a legislature has power to give. That of 
Michigan in 1893 conferred the munic- 
ipal franchise on women, just as that of 
Kansas had done, and the Supreme 
Court at once declared that it had ex- 
ceeded its constitutional power. This 
would probably be the decision in most 
of the States. The women do not want 
to be enfranchised in this piecemeal fash- 
ion; they have almost entirely ceased 
asking for it, and it is a case—to quote 
the “antis’—of having “the suffrage 
thrust upon them.” 

It must be remembered that in no 
State can the Legislature confer the 
complete franchise on women. That can 
be done only thru amending the consti- 
tution by taking the word “male” out of 


its qualifications for voting, and this re- 
quires the consent of a majority of the 
electors. 
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The Retirement of Mr. Balfour 


Mr. BaLrour is not sixty-five years 
old, and yet he retires, he says, because 
of his age. He is not out of health; he 
feels no loss of his mental powers; but 
he greatly dreads the possibility that he 
may not be conscious of the gradual loss - 
of eager initiative, and he fears that the 
time may come when his leadership may 
be supported by the reputation of his 
past rather than by the vigor of his pres- 
ent. - Therefore this unexpected retire- 
ment. 

Very naturally the British public is 
slow to believe that this tells the whole 
reason. They suspect that he is nettled 
by the opposition he has had to meet of 
late in his own party, when Lord Hals- 
bury, over eighty years old, led the fac- 
tion which bitterly resented Balfour's 
submission to the will of the House of 
Commons. We do not question that Mr. 
Balfour and the Conservative majority 
that followed him were prudent and 
wise, If they had resisted it would have 
done no good, for some hundreds of 
peers would have been created to swamp 
the House of Lords, and that would have 
vastly weakened the honor in which 
lords are held in Great Britain. He 
yielded because he had to; but he left the 
House of Lords yet a choice and distin- 
guished social institution. To have re- 
sisted would have made it a public laugh- 
ing stock, which Conservatives like Mr. 
Balfour would not like, but which Lib- 
erals and Laborites and the Irish contin- 
gent would have seen with complacency. 

Mr. Balfour is a consummate poli- 
tician, a master of party management, a 
born leader,‘and yet we venture to think 
his heart’s love is not in that business. 
He would much rather be the leisurely 
student of philosophy and the defender 
of religious faith. We warrant that he 
would pride himself more on being pres- 
ident of the British Association than on 
being Premier. Even just now he has 
turned from the battle fray to write in 
The Hibbert Journal a criticism of the 
French philosopher Bergson, whom he 
admires, but can by no means follow. 
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The great question of protective tariffs 
which has been forced on the Conserva- 
tive party by Joseph Chamberlain ap- 
pears to have only a mild interest to him. 
For a long time England doubted 
whether he believed in the new doctrine, 
which is now to be more vigorously 
prest by his successor as leader of the 
party. He will not retire from Parlia- 
ment, but he will attend its sessions only 
occasionally, and will leave to others the 
sure privilege of accepting defeat over 
home rule for Ireland and disestablish- 
ment in Wales. 

It is not clear to us that the reason 
given by Mr. Balfour for withdrawal is 
a valid one. A man should do a man’s 
fighting work as long as strength is re- 
tained. At the same time when he 
reaches the years that men call old age 
his resignation should be in the hands of 
his associates, and he should candidly 
and honestly accept their suggestions 
that his period of best service is past, and 
he should seek such suggestions. A man 
can never judge of his own mental de- 
cay. Many a man has held on to a pul- 
pit or a teacher’s chair or the control of 
business when he ought to have resigned, 
and it is no wrong to force him to re- 
sign. The unwillingness to resign is a 
sign of incompetency. 

Mr. Balfour’s successor as leader of 
the minority party, Andrew Bonar Law, 
is almost unknown to this country. He 
is a Canadian, only a few years in Par- 
liament, and has never held office in a 
Government. He is a very effective 
speaker and a powerful advocate of the 
policies for which Joseph and Austin 
Chamberlain have labored. He will fight 
the progressive policies for which Brit- 
ish Liberalism stands, and will fail; for 
he is on the wrong side, and the people 
are henceforth to rule in their own in- 
terests and not in the interests of vested 
privilege. The next five years will show 
lively times in British politics. 


3s 

Our Opportunity in Panama 

Tue Canal Zone is the critical point 
in world commerce and 1912 is the criti- 
cal time to make use of it. This little 
ribbon of land which ties together two 
great continents and two. great oceans 
has been the object of aspiration by the 
great maritime Powers for four cen- 
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turies, and blood and money in untold 
measure have been lavished for its ac- 
quisition. At last, by our usual combina- 
tion of good luck and good management, 
it has come into our possession and we 
shall have to decide within the next two 
years what shall be done with it. It is 
a unique piece of real estate, the cross 
roads of the two great trade routes. All 
land traffic north and south in this hem- 
isphere must cross it. All sea traffic east 
and west in this hemisphere must pass 
thru it or go around by Magellan Strait. 
The two terminal ports of the Canal 
Zone, appropriately named after the dis- 
coverers of the Atlantic and the Pacific 
shores of the Isthmus, Cristobal and Bal- 
boa, will be the places where the ships 
of all nations must meet and where they 
can most conveniently exchange com- 
modities. The great artificial lake, 
Gatun, thru which they must pass, will 
be a landlocked fresh-water harbor, 
more than twice the size of the District 
of Columbia. There will be a perpetual 
demand for dockage and storage facili- 
ties, for coal and oil, for tools, machinery 
and repairs, for food, ice and all manner 
of supplies. 

Now whatever of this sort may be 
needed by the shipping passing thru 
the canal or using its ports our Gov- 
ernment is in a position to supply better 
and cheaper than any other agency. 
It has the plant, the experience, the 
organization and the force. There 
are 3,000 buildings in our possession 
on the Zone. There are thoroly 
equipped machine shops, bakeries, laun- 
dries and cold storage depots. Uncle 
Sam, in his capacity as an innkeeper, 
runs 53 eating houses of various grades, 
from a high class and expensive hotel for 
tourists to kitchens for West Indian ne- 
groes. In these establishments were 
served last year about 4,000,000 meals at 
prices as reasonable as those charged in 
the States, notwithstanding the expense 
of transporting and handling food in the 
tropics. In his capacity as shopkeeper 
Uncle Sam supplies the wants of some 
60,000 men, women and children of va- 
rious races and most diverse tastes. 
Household and personal articles, from 
neckties and hair tonic to shoes and fur- 
niture, are bought at the lowest prices in 
this country and Europe and sold on the 
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Zone at cost plus running expenses of 
the commissary. 

The question now to be brought before 
Congress is whether we shall allow all 
these advantages to lapse or shall utilize 
them to secure as much return as possi- 
ble on our investment in the Isthmus. 
Shall we sell off our 267 square miles of 
land to town site boomers and real estate 
speculators? Shall we allow our shops 
and houses to decay and auction off our 
machinery for scrap iron? Shall we 
allow the harbor facilities to pass into 
private hands to their great profit and 
perhaps to the detriment of the purposes 
for which the canal was constructed? 
Or shall we continue the present efficient 
organization for the purpose of aiding 
our own shipping and deriving a revenue 
from the interoceanic traffic? 

The answer will depend upon whether 
we regard the canal as a philanthropic 
or a business enterprise. Is the $400,- 
000,000 which we will have put into it 
to be considered a ship subsidy for the 
benefit of the shipping interests of Great 
Britain, Germany and other foreign 
countries? If so, it was certainly an un- 
warranted waste of money because these 
lines are already sufficiently subsidized 
and not at all in danger of being crushed 
by American competition. But if, on the 
other hand, the money was expended for 
the purpose of promoting our own ship- 
ping, of reducing transcontinental rates 
and of enabling one fleet to police both 
oceans, then it is our manifest duty to 
see that the tolls are so fixed and our po- 
sition upon the Isthmus so utilized as to 
secure these aims as far as may be. 

The matter is in our own hands. We 
need consult no other Power. The Suez 
Canal is internationalized by treaty. The 
Panama Canal is our own exclusive 
property. We have simply dug a ditch 
at our own expense thru what is virtu- 
ally our own land, for the Hay-Bunau- 
Varilla treaty of 1903 gives us “in per- 
petuity the use, occupation and control” 


of the Canal Zone, with sovereign 
“rights, power and authority.” We were 
not obliged to undertake it. We need 


not open it in 1915 unless we want to. 
We can close the gates of it at any time 
that it becomes inconvenient or unprofit- 
able for us to keep them open. The 
Suez Canal is owned by financiers of 
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many lands and it pays them well. The 
stockholders of the Panama Canal are 
every American citizen and no other. 
Each one of us has nearly $4 invested in 
the enterprise. It is our business to see 
that we get our money back with a rea- 
sonable profit before we indulge our be- 
nevolent instincts by giving gratuities to 
our business rivals. 

For these reasons and many others we 
heartily approve of the recommendations 
made by the Isthmian Canal Commission 
in its recent report: 

“The revenues of the canal should go to pay 
not only the operating expenses but to repay 
the capital invested. Every legitimate means 
for increasing the revenue should therefore 
be adopted.” 

) 

Mr. Carnegie has done 
well and generously to 
capitalize his charities. 
He has established the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration of New York and given it $25,- 
000,000. Its charter is a very liberal one 
and allows it “to promote the advance- — 
ment and diffusion of knowledge,” which 
leaves much liberty to the trustees. 
Hitherto’ Mr. Carnegie has done his 
beneficent work individually, but now the 
business of establishing libraries and aid- 
ing institutions of learning will be taken 
up by the new corporation. It is well 
for a man like Mr. Carnegie, who has 
passed his seventy-fifth birthday, and 
who wants life’s passion of service to be 
fruitful after his death, to provide for it 
in such a permanent way. His largest 
previous gifts have been $50,935,000 
for libraries, $22,000,000 for the Car- 
negie Institution at Washington, the 
same amount for the Institute at Pitts- 
burgh which bears his name, $21,000,000 
for teaching funds, $20,000,000 for col- 
leges in the United States and Canada, 
$10,000,000 for Scottish universities, the 
same amount as an endowment for inter- 
national peace, $7,250,000 for hero 
funds, $6,800,000 for colleges in Eng- 
land, and a multitude of other gifts 
which bring the total up to over $200,- 
000,000, a larger sum than was ever giv- 
en for public purposes by any other man. 
Even so we are not sure that he will, 
like Dr. D. K. Pearsons, achieve his ideal 
which he set before.the world years ago 
to die poor. As it is, the world cheer- 
fully forgives him for being rich. 


Mr. Carnegie’s 
Latest Gift 
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Salt Lake City 
Commission Government and Sacramento 

adopted the 
commission form of municipal govern- 
ment last week, and the press dispatches 
said that Chelsea, Mass., by a majority 
of 230, rejected it after using it two 
years. There had been a commission, or 
a board of control, in Chelsea, and at the 
election two new plans were before the 
voters. The first called for a mayor and 
four other members of a municipal coun- 
cil—virtually another commission. The 
second, which was adopted, provides for 
a mayor and nine aldermen, four at large 
and one from each of the five wards; for 
a school committee composed of the 
mayor and two representatives of each 
ward, and for the initiative, referendum 
and recall. Those who ask why Chelsea 
laid aside commission government may 
find an answer in the following explana- 
tion by a Boston newspaper : 

“The Jewish vote was responsible for car- 
rying the day for Plan 2. The Jews wanted 
that plan because they felt that if the com- 
mission form with its small number of mem- 
bers should be adopted they would get but 
poor show at direct representation,. whereas 
if the other plan should prevail they undoubt- 
edly would be able to elect one alderman and 
two school committeemen from Ward 2.” 


& 
Some twenty years ago an 
effort was made to unite the 
Free Baptists with the Con- 
gregationalists. The representatives of 
the two bodies agreed, but it was too 
early. Now the Free Baptists have to all 
intents and purposes united with the 
larger Baptist body. This is achieved by 
the simple process of consolidating their 
mission boards, thus illustrating the fact 
that mission work is the essential work 
of a Church. The questions which had 
separated the two bodies have ceased to 
be debated. Close communion is not the 
shibboleth it was. Baptists do not now 
fence the communion table as they did. 
The Baptist Foreign Mission Society has 
taken over the Free Baptist Mission in 
Bengal; and the Baptist Home Mission 
Society has accepted the care of Free 
Baptist educational work for the ne- 
groes; and the Free Baptist weekly, The 
Morning Star, has been merged in The 
Watchman, of Boston. We have had 
federation of Churches, and that is ad- 


A Union 
of Baptists 
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mirable, but a closer union such as we 
here have an example of is better still. 
We have too many denominations, and 
some of them could best serve God by 
combining their forces by consolidation. 
We would have more unions such as this 
and such as the Presbyterian family of 
Churches has been showing us. 


& 


The truth of the 
The Church Supports story cabled to 


oe this country that 
the Pope had given approval to the war 
with Turkey has been denied by Catholic 
papers in this country ; but the support 
given to the war by the Church as a 
whole is made much of in contrast to the 
effort of the Socialists to organize a 
strike against the war. The Rome corre- 
spondent of the Catholic Standard and 
Times, of Philadelphia, says : 


“The Catholic bodies have given unstinted 
support to the expedition to Tripoli, while the 
Masons—the rogues—try by a manifesto to 
throw dust in the eyes of Italy as to their at- 
titude of friendship for the Turks. . . . 

“One of the time-honored accusations of the 
irreligious sects of Italy—including, of course, 
the shifty-eyed Masons—was that the Catho- 
lics of the country lacked earnest patriotism. 
And now all look to them in gratitude, for 
they broke the power of the general strike. 
they are preparing expeditions for those whom 
the Turks may maim in the coming battles, 
and their press wishes this to be a triumph 
of the standard of the Cross over that of 
Mahomet. 

“Cardinal Maffi, Archbishop of Pisa; Car- 
dinal Ferrari, Archbishop of Milan; the " Arch- 
bishop of Salerno, the Bishon of Cremona 
and numerous prelates and societies have pub- 
licly pronounced in favor of governmental ac- 
tion. . 1 classes, with the exception 
of the coolly lying Masons, are burning with 
enthusiasm for the enterprise. ‘Mothers,’ 
cried a Dominican preacher from a pulpit in 
Perugia the other day, ‘ought to bless the day 
they suckled those soldiers we have sent to 
the war.’” a 


China is not without 
its popular books of 
ethics—indeed, the reli- 
gion of Confucius and Loo-tse is mainly 
ethics. But there are popular Chinese 
books that tell us the relative values of 
virtues and vices, so that a man can reck- 
on up exactly at night his merits and de- 
merits of the day. We give a few items 
as gathered by the Rev. J. W. Crofoot 
and printed in The Chinese Recorder. To 
rebel against parents or to think them 


Bookkeeping of 
Virtue and Vice 
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partial toward brothers is chargeable 
with 1,000 demerits, and infanticide has 
as many. To hate a brother because of 
property has 500 demerits, and so has 
arson. To utter counterfeit money gives 
200 discredits ; to open a gambling place, 
100; to complain of the weather, 50; to 
sacrifice to parents without honoring 
them, 50, but to the gods only 20; to talk 
too much or to complain of poverty, each 
10; to throw away written paper, 5; to 
borrow and not return, 5; to hate Budd- 
hist or Tanist priests, 5; to turn leaves of 
a book with dirty hand, 3; to worry about 
the future, or to read classics in bed, or 
to revile a beggar, or to feel disgust be- 
cause food is bad, 1 each. We commend 
this method of cultivating virtue to our 
Occidental readers. Each one can make 
out for himself a scale of merits and de- 
merits for his virtues and vices. It might 
be a healthy amusement for a company 
of young people or old. One book tells 
of a man who laid up 3,000 mer‘ts and 
then 3,000 more. To add to these 10,000 
was difficult, but he did it by remitting 
the taxes of the people in his district. 
How he made account to his superiors 
we are not told. There are prizes in 
such a contest for merits: a certain num- 
ber will make a man an earthly fairy, 
and five times as many a heavenly fairy. 


J 


Yuan Shi-Kai’s 
Opinion of Missionaries 


When the Box- 
er movement 
started in 1900, 
Yuan Shi-Kai exerted his authority as 
Governor of the Province of Shantung 
to check the outbreak and to protect 
foreigners from violence. Now that he 
has become the ruling power in the Em- 
pire it is important to note his favorable 
opinion of missionary activities, as ex- 
prest in an official letter addrest at that 
time to the representatives of the Amer- 
ican and English Baptist and Presby- 
terian missions within his jurisdiction: 
“You, Reverend Sirs, have been preaching 
in China many years, and without exception 
exhort men concerning righteousness. Your 
church customs are strict and correct, and all 
your converts may well observe them. In 
establishing your customs you have been care- 
ful to see that Chinese law was observed. 
How, then, can it be said that there is dis- 
loyalty ? To mect this sort of calumny I 
have instructed that proclamations be put out. 
| purpose hereafter to have lasting peace. 
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Church interests may then prosper, and your 
idea of preaching righteousness I can promote. 

“Enclosed ‘please find copy of proclamation 
and of orders to my subordinates, for which 
I ask your forbearing consideration. 

“The present overturning is of a most ex- 
traordinary character. It forced you, Rever- 
end Sirs, by land and water to go long jour- 
neys, and subjected you to alarms and dan- 
gers, causing me many qualms of conscience. 
Everywhere it is now quiet. The missionaries 
of France, Germany, and other nations have 
returned to the interior to preach as formerly. 
If you, Reverend Sirs, wish to return to the 
interior, 1 would beg you first give me word, 
that I may most certainly order the military 
everywhere to carefully guard and escort 
you.” 

a 7 


On leaving Boston for Rome to re- 
ceive the red hat of the Cardinalate and 
to hold “high and holy converse with 
him who for me is next to God Himself 
on earth,” Archbishop O’Connell gives 
his benediction to the clergy and people 
of his diocese. He tells them of “the 
overwhelming honor which has _ been 
given him,” and that “never before has 
this fair and powerful city received such 
world-wide distinction as in her enroll- 
ment .among the principalities which 
govern three hundred millions of souls 
the world over.” This act of Pope Pius 
X has made Boston known “even in the 
smallest hamlet of the farthest East.” 
The new Cardinal then calls on Boston 
to “rouse herself to the full sense of her 
sublime Catholic duty,” and he prays 
that he may return “ready for more and 
better work for the Church and for our 
own beloved country.” Boston is a Cath- 
olic city and is governed, ecclesiastically, 
by one of the ablest of the Church's 
prelates. 

a 

If ever a_ public officer deserved im- 
peachment Governor Blease, of South 
Carolina, deserves it. A negro was 
arrested for assault. The sheriff feared 
a lynching and appealed to the Governor 
for troops. The Governor’s answer was 
to keep in touch with the situation and 
let him know in the morning. When 
morning came the sheriff reported that 
the negro had been lynched. In an ad- 
dress on Saturday Governor Blease said 
that the event was just as he expected 
and wished, and that, rather than send 
troops, he would have resigned his office 
and gone to lead the mob. And he is 
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Governor and sworn to execute the laws. 
We are glad to know that articles of im- 
peachment are likely to be brought, for 
his attitude is displeasing to many cit- 
izens. 

& 

We wish there were ten such righteous 
men as Martin I. J. Griffin, the Catholic 
historian, who died in Philadelphia last 
week. It was his square literary honesty 
that marked him. It was not his busi- 
ness to add polish to the glory of good 
deeds nor to conceal facts of less praise. 
If a claim was made for the American 
Church which was not true he hastened 
to contradict it, for he wanted the facts 
told just as they are. He did not regard 
history as a record of lies agreed upon. 
He was a magazine of the real facts and 
a terror to willing purveyors of what 
they would wish believed. 

& 

In two States, New York and New 
Jersey, the Democrats lost their legisla- 
tures in the late election, and Governor 
Dix and Governor Wilson will be left 
high and. dry except as the Republicans 
are willing to help them in their ad- 
vanced measures. Very properly both 
of them appeal for this help, and they 
ought to get it, whatever effect this may 
have on the political ambitions of one of 
them. Party lines ought not to be drawn 
tight in these days when local policies 
are involved. 

as 

Champ Clark did hurt enough at the 
time of the Canadian election, and he 
has since repeated his indiscretion when 


he declares that he does not care who ° 


hears him say that nine-tenths of the 
people of the United States desire the 
annexation of Canada. There is this 
amount of truth in it, that any sensible 
man would wish that the two great coun- 
tries were one, but that does not mean 
that they would do one thing to press 
such a union against the wish of Cana- 
dians. 
s 

There is many a monument to Abra- 
ham Lincoln, but none to his wife. It is 
proposed to honor her name in a build- 
ing for the Sayre College for girls in 
Lexington, Ky., to be called the Mary 
Todd Lincoln Building. There is no 
more suitable place for such a monument 
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than her Kentucky home, and nothing 
more fitting than a worthy building for 
a college that seeks to give the best edu- 
cation to young women. We trust that 
the plan will find many generous friends. 


& 


The age of miracles has come again. 
We see Persia a republic and virtually 
ruled by an American Mordecai, named 
Schuster, who bids Great Britain halt on 
the Persian Gulf and drives back from 
the North the Russian invaders. We see 
old and slow China waking from senile 
torpidity and in a few days overturn’ng 
an ancient dynasty and proclaiming a 
republic. And at our own doors passes 
the shadow of the navies of the air, and 
Schenectady elects a Socialist Mayor 
who is a clergyman. 


Mr. Taft owes it to the American peo- 
ple to take care of himself during the 
pericd of his administration. His per- 
ambulations involve a good many dan- 
gerous exposures, and the event which 
happily did not happen in California, the 
attempt to blow him up with dynamite, 
compels us to do a lot of thinking as to 
the possible consequences. We have no 
ill will for Mr. Sherman, but we do not 
desire to see him President of the United 
States. 

& 

After all, Maine retains prohibition by 
a majority of 758, which is dangerously 
small. Governor Plaisted is evidently 
disappointed, and he will call a special 
session of the Legislature in Februarv to 
propose another amendment to the con- 
stitution which will allow cities to pro- 
vide saloons and country towns to ex- 
clude them. The cities want liquor, and 
they want the revenue from license. 

) 

When the other consuls fled for their 
lives from Tripoli our American consul, 
Mr. Wood, remained to attend to his 
duties. No wonder the Italian Govern- 
ment thanks him, and his own country 
applauds him. 

& 

By a good majority Maryland has, 
greatly to her honor, refused to adopt 
the amendment intended to disfranchise 
negroes. We trust that is the last we 
shall hear of the movement there. 
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The True Theory of Life Insur- 
ance 


A SAVINGS bank is intended for the 
savings of people of moderate means. 
The management of the funds is care- 
fully looked after by law, and savings 
bank trustees are supposed to administer 
the funds not for profit to themselves, 
but as a philanthropic duty, so that the 
depositors may receive a fair interest 
return upon their savings and be as free 
as possible from risk of loss. 

Likewise, a life insurance company 
should be administered with utmost con- 
servatism. Its funds should not be used 
for speculation and it is the duty of the 
trustees to protect the policyholders’ in- 
terests in every possible way. It is on 
this theory that the New York State law 
of 1906 limiting the amount of new 
business that any one mutual company 
should write in one year to $150,000,000 
was enacted. The object of this law 
was to prevent companies operating in 
this State from striving for mere size at 
any cost. It was realized that a life in- 
surance company should strive for 
strength rather than size. Other laws 
were enacted at the same time, limiting 
the proportionate amount. a company 
could spend for the procuring of new 
insurance, the scale of commissions to be 
paid to agents, and so on. 

The law limiting the amount of new 
insurance that any one company should 
write in any one year to $150,000,000 
was excellent in theory, but a little too 
drastic in practice. The mad rush for 
size at any cost of a few years ago was 
undoubtedly an evil; the companies, in 
striving for size, were too lenient in the 
selection of their risks and paid far too 
high commissions and bonuses to their 
agents. When the great New York in- 
stance companies realized that, under 
this law, they could only write a limited 
amount of insurance each year, they 
naturally began to scrutinize their risks 
more carefully and to work for strength 
rather than size. In this way these new 
laws had an excellent effect, as_ the 
steady decrease in expenses and the cor- 


responding. increase of dividends to pol- 
icyholders attests. 

Last year, however, the Legislature ~ 
somewhat modified the severity of this 
law by allowing a company which should 
write $150,000,000 of new business in a 
year at an expense less than that allowed 
by law for the writing of that amount, 
to spend the difference between the 
actual and the legal expense limit in the 
procuring of additional insurance. The 
practical result of this modification is to 
allow a company to write twenty or 
thirty millions more business in one year 
without encouraging it to excessive ex- 
pense. ‘This allows the great companies 
a reasonable and healthy growth. 

A life insurance company should aim 
more to protect the many of moderate 
means than the few of large means. As 
a means of preventing poverty and a 
method by which families deprived by 
death of the breadwinner may not be- 
come objects of charity and a burden 
upon the State, nothing has ever been 
devised in civilization which equals the 
power for good of a well-managed life 
insurance company. Life insurance is 
not, primarily, an investment ; it is a pro- 
tection, an anchor to windward. With 
modern policy forms, however, with en- 
dowment and dividend features in them, 
the element of investment enters some- 
what into the business, and policies, after 
having been maintained for a _ while, 
have cash surrender and loan values, 
and the tendency of many policyholders 
to place more and more importance on 
these features is economically unwise. 

To sum up, a life insurance company, 
on one hand, should consider the funds 
of the public entrusted to its care as a 
sacred trust, and should try to give the 
maximum amount of protection consist- 
ent with absolute safety for the mini- 
mum cost, and on the other hand, the 
individual policyholder should take out 
his pelicy with the unselfish intention of 
protecting his family, and not with an 
eve to juggling with future surrender or 
loan values in business investments, or 
withdrawing them for the purchase of 
luxuries. 
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The Crops 


Tue Government’s crop report for 
November, issued on the 8th, gives a 
final estimate for corn and several other 
products, the figures for corn showing 
an increase of 17,000,000 bushels since 
the October report. Below are the No- 
vember estimnates, with the harvest 
record in 1910: 

Indicated, 1911. 

. -2,776,301 ,000 

655,516,000 
873,641,000 
30,677,000 
145,951,000 
17,051,000 
21,692,000 
281,735,000 
790,663,000 


Harvest, 1910. 


3,125,713,000 
695,443,000 
1,126,765,000 


33,039,000 
162,227,000 
17,239,000 
14,116,000 
338,811,000 
984,349,000 

The yield of corn per acre was only 
23.9 bushels, against 27.4 in 1910, and a 
ten years’ average of 26. The yield of 
potatoes was 80.6 bushels, which may be 
compared with iast year’s 94.4 and a ten 
years’ average of 92.8. 

A report from the Census Bureau 
shows that up to November 1 the num- 
ber of bales of new cotton ginned was 
9,968,172. This exceeds by nearly I,- 
800,000 bales the quantity ginned up to 
the same date in any previous year, and 
indicates, of course, a very large crop. 
In 1910, 63% per cent. of the crop had 
been ginned on November 1. If the 
proportion holds good this year the crop 
is nearly 15,700,000 bales. Percentages 
for earlier years would indicate even a 
larger yield, or more than 16,000,000. 
3ut it is admitted that this year’s condi- 
tions have been exceptional, owing to the 
very early maturity of the plants. 

x 


Buckwheat 
Flaxseed 

Potatoes aia 
Tobacco, Ibs. .... 


Trust Shares Rising 


A SHARP upward movement in the 


market for securities was caused, last 
week, mainly by the Circuit Court’s ap- 
proval of the Tobacco Trust dissolution 
or reorganization plan. An advance of 
about 1 point for active stocks on Mon- 
day was followed, on Wednesday, by a 
decline of about 2 points. On Wednes- 
day evening the court’s decision became 
known, and it was unexpectedly favor- 


.the accepted plan would not 


able to the corporations affected. On 
Thursday, therefore, prices on the Stock 
Exchange advanced rapidly, Steel (408,- 
goo shares), showing a gain of 5%. 
There was a further advance on Friday, 
but part of it was lost. Sales of repre- 
sentative stocks for the week, with net 


gains, are shown below: 
Net 


Sales. change. 


Union Pacific 

Lehigh Valley 
a eee 
Amalg. Copper 

St. Paul 

North. Pac. 

Atchison 

Gt. North. 

Int. Harvester 
Pennsylvania .......... 
Balt. & Ohio .... 

Nat. Biscuit 

Nat. Lead 

ee re 


Closing prices were from 1 to 2 points 
below the week’s highest figures. The 
effect of the decision was most noticeable 
in Steel shares and those of other grext 
manufacturing combinations. It . was 
shown by the decision, traders and in- 
vestors said, that the interests of stock- 
holders would be protected by the courts 
and that the Steel Corporation would 
suffer little loss, if any, even if it should 
be found guilty of violating the Sherman 
act. On the other hand, those to whom 
the decision was unsatisfactory saw in 
the quick response and upward course of 
prices confirmation of their opinion that 
restore 
competition among the parts of the 
Trust or serve the interests of inde- 
pendent manufacturers. 

& 

....A recent census report shows that 
the value of the live stock in the United 
States last year was $4,895,000,000, the 


increase since 1900 having been 59 per 
cent. 


....The Russian Government’s re- 
ceipts in 1910 from the liquor monopoly 
sales were $386,803,556, and after ex- 
penses were taken out there was a net 
revenue of $288,964,660. 





